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\s research grows more and more important in aviation, 
so does it become more and more complex. ‘The idea behind 


the Hawker Siddeley Group is to make available to each member-company a 


form a co-operative team which not only gives to each, in world markets, 
the strength of the whole, but provides also a pool of aviation 
technique, resources and facilities that today is unique. 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company Limited, 18 St. James’ Square, London, S.\V 
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FEATURED IN A DRAMATIC MID-ATLANTIC RESCUE: THE 
ON OCTOBER 11 WHEN BEING PREPARED FOR THE 
One of the most dramatic sea rescues of recent times took place on October 14-15 when the 


Boeing flying-boat Bermuda Sky Queen was forced to alight on the sea owing to the 
exhaustion of its fuel through fighting heavy head winds, when on a flight from Foynes, 
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Eire, to Gander, Newfoundland. The pilot brought the aircraft down near the U.S. 


Coastguard cutter Bibb, which was serving as an 


1.C.A.O. weather ship, 
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BERMUDA SKY QUEEN PHOTOGRAPHED IN POOLE HARBOUR 
TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT THAT ENDED IN DISASTER. 


rough seas which made the task of taking off the sixty-one passengers and eight crew one 
| of exceptional difficulty. In fact, the operation was not concluded until 6 a.m. on 
October 15, when. the last of the occupants of the flying-boat were brought aboard the Hubb. 
Shortly after, the badly-battered and leaking aircraft was sunk by shell-fire to prevent it 
' becoming a danger to navigation, and the Bibb proceeded to Boston to land the survivors. 
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Y visits to Scotland—that. proud, fierce and 
i hospitable land from which I so often receive 
indignant letters protesting at my occasional and timid 
use of the forbidden word ‘‘ England ’’—have been, to 
my great shame, very rare. To my even greater shame 
they have been exceedingly fleeting. This, however, 
has not been the result of any lack of inclination on 
my part but soleiy of lack of opportunity ; since my 
boyhood I have known few holidays, and with the pass- 
ing of years they have not become any more frequent. 
During the war my occasions took me to Scotland three 
or four times, but even these visits enabled me to 
see little of the country : the night train to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, a fleeting glimpse of the 
passing landscape through the windows 
of a naval car, a few often rather tedi- 
ous hours flying over cloud-misted 
acres of forest and mountain or along 
grey, rocky shores, days amung the 
fslands of the north too crowded to see 
anything outside the confines of the 
camp or anchorage to which my visit 
was confined. But twice since the war 
the generous hospitality of a northern 
university has called me as a free man 
across the Border. And though I am 
mere English, my traveller's impression 
of the, to me, unknown kingdom of the 
north may amuse some, if not instruct. 
Sleepers, grateful though I always 
am for their relief, are in a sense wasted 
on me, for I seldom manage to sleep 
in them. No sooner have I got used to 
the rocking, jolting noise and turbu- 
lence of the moving train and composed 
my restless thoughts into a drowsy 
quietude than the train stops and I 
immediately awake. Just as I am 
once more dragging myself up to the 
elusive ramparts of sleep, it starts 
again and I become more wakeful than 
ever. After three or four hours I 
generally give up the idea of sleep 
altogether and settle down to work, 
grateful to be at least lying on my back 
in the privacy of a well-upholstered 
flying cell. So it happened on this 
occasion that I saw not only Durham 
Cathedral in the October moonlight 
and the lights of unsleeping collieries, 
but I was awake when the train crossed 
the Border and so saw the dawn come 
up over Berwick and the sea. It is a 
noble and ample gateway, worthy even 
of a kingdom so rich in noble prospects 
as Scotland. The air, as the northern 
air always seems to be, was full of in- 
visible music : music born of courage 
and knuckle-bone hardihood, of purity 
and of a kind of eternal youth which 
springs from the rocky soil of this 
ancient land and gives her sons and 
daughters their undying vigour. 
For a few blissful minutes, as the 
train sped the road that Cromwell and many another 
long-suffering English invader had laboriously travelled, 
it-even lulled me into something near to sleep. 
Edinburgh never fails to astonish and delight 
me. No city in the world receives a train into its 
bosom in so dramatic a manner. At one moment 
one is looking at the outline of rocky hills that 


ORCADES AFTER HER LAUNCHING AT BARROW, 


The Orcades, about 31,000 tons gross, was launched on October 14 from the Vickers- -Armstrong’s yard at Barrow by Lady 
Morshead, wife of Lieut.-General Sir Leslie Morshead, general manager for the Orient Line in Australia. 
the largest passenger ship yet built at Barrow, is to accommodate 1560 passengers and will carry a crew of 608. Her 
speed, 22} knots, will enable her to make the passage from England to Melbourne in 28 days, which compares with 


3% days taken by ships of the Orient Line before the war. The berth vacated by the Orcades is to be used to lay down 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and haunting vision of Auld Reekie. No Reinhardt, 
dreaming of a back-curtain for some ultimate and super- 
lative performance of ‘‘ Die Walktire,’’ could ever have 
conceived a more majestic and fantastic setting. It is 
almost like a blow across the eyes: a violent and 
magnificent repudiation of the conventional idea of the 
sober, matter-of-fact, prudent Scottish lowland charac- 
ter, so well, if a little drably, represented by the average 
Scots lowland town. For there is nothing drab or 
prosaic or matter-of-fact about the skyline of 
Edinburgh ; it is as daring and romantic and wildly 
impossible as an Elizabethan argosy or a Chesterton 
novel. And this is equally true whether it is seen from 





THE BIGGEST MERCHANT SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED SINCE THE END OF THE WAR: 


SHOWING HER BEING TAKEN IN 


a sister-ship. 


the windy, tram-littered promenade of Princes Street or 
from across the broad Forth or from the Lammermuir 
hills. Edinburgh is of all the cities I have ever seen—I 
have never seen Athens—the city of romantic prospects : 
a challenge to unadventurous living and an appeal to 
all that is imaginative, unresting and heroic in man. 


A VIEW OF THE 


Perhaps it is because I have never been able to 
stay there for more than a few hours that I feel this. 
On this occasion I had only ten minutes or so to 
gaze at the shadowy outline of the medieval roofs 
and pinnacles silhouetted against Arthur's seat; 
then, having eaten a hurried breakfast in that vast, 
mysterious and wonderful hotel, I again descended 
through numberless caverns and tunnels to the station 
below. The keen, friendly eyes, the rosy cheeks, the 
busy vigour—and, I might add, the good manners— 
of the crowds on the platform, as of those on the 
windy streets above, contrasted strangely with the 
strained, pinched, undernourished countenances and 
nervy, short-tempered ways of war- 
battered, weary, shabby 1947 London. 
A few minutes later I was gliding 
through workmanlike suburbs and gar- 
dens and little fields towards the north, 
running along the southern shores of 
the Forth towards the great bridge 
that spans it. Soon this swung into 
sight and, remembering the naval 
bustle of the war years and comparing 
with it the solitary aircraft-carrier 
anchored apparently for all eternity in 
paintless dereliction below the bridge, 
one could not help reflecting on how 
quickly and discreditably Britain dis- 
cards the hard-earned armour that has 
saved her the moment a victory has 
been won. 

But there is something greater than 
the ships that ride the sea : there is the 
sea itself. All through the busy land- 
scape of Fife, half-rural, and wholly 
industrial, the sea, one felt, was never 
far away. At one moment it was lap- 
ping—grey, imperturbable,  self-suf- 
ficing—the foot of the railway embank- 
ment ; at another it was invisible, but 
still palpably present a few miles away 
beyond the low-cambered green fields. 
It lay, one felt, to east and south and 
north, the rocky wall of this corner 
of sea-girt Scotland. One thinks of 
England as a land wedded to the sea, 
but Scotland, as it seems to me, is a 
land almost part of the sea itself. Its 
very breath is of gulls and fish. 

Presently the train—a new train— 
bore me to the little gay city which 
was my journey’s end. I glanced up 
from my writing and suddenly saw it, 
and the sight of it—so strange, so 
un-English, so unlike anything I had 
ever seen in any land but this— 
almost made my heart stop. There were 
the green and low sandy links, the 
most famous in the world; there the 
grey and eternal sea ; there, rising out 
of the green and the grey, the resolute, 
towered town, defying time, tide and 
all tribulation. As many another man 
must have done, I fell in love with 
it at first sight, affd every hour I spent there made 
me love it the more; the gentle cold wind that 
ruffled the trees in the streets; the ancient houses, 
lit by lamplight, standing valiant, uncompromis- 
ing and four-square as John Knox himself; the 
sculptured archways and towers reaching back 

through the Renaissance and the Middle Ages 


TOW BY TUGS. 


The Orcades, 





might be fringing Sinai; at the next one is in a 


to the first Christian missionaries; the scarlet 





great smoky chasm, peering up at the gigantic out- 
lines of what appear to be two separate and sky- 
towering cities, one on either side of one and out- 
topping Babel in fabulous silhouette. One ascends 
from the station in the chasm to the outer or, 
rather, upper world by a series of unexpected lifts 
and tunnels, broken by occasional caverns, emerg- 
ing at the end, after a pause for refreshment, 
through a vast revolving glass door on to the full 
splendour of Prinves Street. This is not quite 
correct, for it is not Princes Street itself—at least, 
in my unworthy Saxon eyes—that is so splendid, 
but what one sees from Princes Street. For there 
before one, silhouetted against the sky and ad- 
jacent mountains—if mountains they are and not 
merely titanic pieces of stage property erected a 
century-and-a-quarter ago by Sir Walter Scott or, 
more recently, by Sir John Falconer—.is the majestic 








AN APOLOGY TO OUR READERS. 


A TEMPORARY increase in the quantity of paper allowed 

to the Press of this country earlier in the year gave us the 
hope that in the future we should be able more nearly to meet 
the demand for copies of The Illustrated London News. 

However, this hope has not been realised. On the contrary, 
the allotment of paper has been considerably reduced during the 
past few months, and now, on November 1, a further cut of 
10 per cent. of our requirements has been ordered. 

This will mean that many of our would-be readers and those 
who desire to continue their subscriptions will be deprived of the 
chance of obtaining their favourite weekly. 

This we greatly deplore and we must, therefore, suggest to those 
who are able to obtain copies that, after they have read them, 
they hand them on to those who are less fortunate. 

To all those who are disappointed, we give our assurance that 
the fault is not ours. If paper were available, the supply would 
be forthcoming ; but the position is beyond our control. 


gowns making their brave show against the 
grey and green. And it was not only the 
living of-whom I found myself made company 
in that place; of the valiant youth—now, its 
sword laid aside, in statu pupillaris—who had in 
«this last six years made the name of Scotland 
honoured and feared in every land from Alamein 
to Liibeck, from the Chindwin to Ultima Thule. 
Here, too, was an invisible legion of all who had 
fought and wrought and studied throughout the 
ages to make Scotland a by-word for courage, 
learning, wise frugality, hard work, and sanity : 
the virtues which have charted civilisation on its 
voyage through the stormy seas of the past and can 
still chart it. through the troubled sea of the 
present. 


“St. Andrews by the northern sea: 











A haunted town it is for me!” 
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PRINCESS MARGARET IN ULSTER FOR HER FIRST PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT. 
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‘‘MAY GOD PROTECT HER AND ALL WHO SAIL IN HER”’: PRINCESS MARGARET FULFILS HER FIRST MAJOR PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT AND LAUNCHES THE NEW UNION CASTLE LINER, 
EDINBURGH CASTLE, AT THE CEREMONY IN MESSRS. HARLAND AND WOLFF'S SHIPYARD AT BELFAST ON OCTOBER 16. 
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THE 28,500-TON EDINBURGH CASTLE ENTERING THE WATERS OF BELFAST LOUGH AND CROWNING PRINCESS MARGARET’S FIRST MAJOR PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT. 
Margaret left England by air to spend five impulse from her home near Pretoria; and is the Line’s third ship of that name. 
the Governor, the Earl of Granville, After the successful launching of the ship, the Princess attended a lunch given 
Her chief engagemént during this by the owners and builders and accepted from them a commemorative brooch in 
in the naming the form of a spray of white heather in diamonds and platinum. Other engage- 
ments of her Royal Highness included a visit to Maze racecourse for the October 
meeting of the Down Royal Corporation of MHorse-breeders and also visits to 


Larne and Ballymena, in County Antrim. 


Tuesday, October 14, Princess 
in Northern Ireland as the guest of 
nd Countess Granville, at Government House. 
visit was also her first major public engagement and consisted 
and launching of the Union Castle liner Edinburgh Castle at Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff's shipyard in Belfast. The Edinburgh Casile is a sister-ship of the Pretoria 


Castie, which was launched at Belfast in August by Mrs. Smuts, using a wireless 
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BUILDINGS OF DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


NEVILLES CROSS COLLEGE: OPENED IN 1921 AS A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, IT BECAME A LICENSED HALL OF RESIDENCE IN 1924. 


THE GARDEN 

JOHN’S : THIS COLLEGE 
WAs ORIGINALLY 
OPENED FOR STUDENTS 
OF THEOLOGY AND ARTS, 
BUT NOW ADMITS OTHERS. 








HATFIELD COLLEGE : CELEBRATED ITS CENTENARY 
IN 1946. IT HOUSES SEVENTY STUDENTS, AND 
HAS A NEW BLOCK UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


THE GREAT HALL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (FIRST COLLEGE OF DURHAM 
ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATION : SCENE OF GRADUATION CEREMONIES 
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ABBEY HOUSE, OPENED IN 1899 AS THE FIRST HOSTEL FOR SIX WOMEN 
STUDENTS: A QUEEN ANNE BUILDING STILL USED BY ST. MARY'S. 


On Thursday, October 23, H.R.H, Princess Elizabeth arranged to lay the foundation 
stone of the new St. Mary's College, Durham, which has been designed by Mr. Vincent 
Harris, R.A., the distinguished architect who is responsible for many important 
public buildings. The war interrupted the project of the new St. Mary's, which was 
planned in 1935; and it is fortunate that the work can now start, as the present 
quarters are cramped and inconvenient, and the students live in six houses which 
have to be constantly changed and added to so as to provide sufficient accommodation. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE—THE PRESENT MAIN BUILDING: ONE OF:THE OLD PREBENDAL HOUSES IN THE CATHEDRAL 
PRECINCTS, TO WHICH ST. MARY'S MOVED IN 1920, BUT HAS NOW OUTGROWN. 


The new building will have study bedrooms for over 100, and contain common rooms, 
a library, music room and a dining-hall large enough tor college dances, with a stage 
for entertainments. The University of Durham was founded in 1832, and for many 
years before that date the necessity for a great University in Northern England had 
been realised. The Norman castle, dating from 1072, known as University College, 
became the first college. Expansion was rapid. Hatfield College was tounded in 
1846 (as Bishop Hatfield's Hall), St. Chad's in 1904 (as a hall of residence for 
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OLD ST. MARY’S AND THE NEW DESIGN. 


ST. HILD’S : ESTABLISHED 

IN 1858 AS A TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

IT BECAME A LICENSED 

HALL OF RESIDENCE 
IN 1923. 


A LICENSED HALL OF RESIDENCE IN I919, AND IS NOW A COLLEGE, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HALL OF UNIVER- 

UNIVERSITY) WHICH OPENED IN 1833 IN THE CASTLE, AND NOW USES SITY COLLEGE, FIRST DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


AND DINING-HALL FOR UNIVERSITY AND HATFIELD COLLEGES. COLLEGE : A NOBLE BUILDING OF HISTORIC FAME. 


THE DESIGN FOR THE BUILDING WHOSE FOUNDATION-STONE PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARRANGED TO LAY ON OCTOBER 23: 
THE NEW ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, DESIGNED BY MR. VINCENT HARRIS, R.A. 


THE BACK OF ST. CHAD’S: OPENED IN 1904 PRIMARILY FOR 
STUDENTS IN HOLY ORDERS. CONSTITUTED A COLLEGE IN I91I9. 


students, and for the training of candidates for Holy Orders), St. John’s in 1909; and 
Bede College came into union with the University as a licensed hall of residence 
in 1919 and is now for all practical purposes a constituent college. In 1895, on a 


and by the recent reconstitution of the University the two Newcastle colleges have 
been united as King’s College. In recent years women students have come to 
St. Mary’s from many foreign countries, and her daughters include teachers, Civil 


supplementary charter, women were allowed to proceed to the degrees of the University 
and in 1899 a women’s hostel was opened on Palace Green and developed into 
St. Mary's College. Two other women's training colleges, St. Hild's and Neville's 
Cross Colleges, became licensed halls of residence in 1923 and 1924 respectively, 


Servants, journalists, missionaries, nurses, youth leaders and wives at home and in 
many distant dominions and lands. Miss M. B. Fergusson, M.A., is the Principal. 
Women students study all Art courses, including Theology, and all Pure Science courses. 
They also take Diplomas in Education and Youth Service. 
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“THE NUBA”: By S.F. NADEL.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 







never for food \ 
(only the residue of Wee 
the watery milk is \\ 


the anthropologist. They are supplemented by more 
general chapters describing Nuba economy and 
Nuba_ prospects. 

These people are almost entirely a farming com- 


R. NADEL, already known for his book about 
Nupe, in Nigeria, called ‘‘ A Black Byzantium,” 
turned his attention during the years 1938-41 (on 
behalf of the Sudan Government) to the Nuba tribes 
of the Central Sudan, who do not in the least resemble 
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munity. They do occasionally hunt (and they have ridge), but for the — —_— 
old rifles as well as clubs and spears), but not often, 


decoration of the body. 








Byzantines. They live on a mountainous plateau, a 


collection of pagan groups of farmers 
tilling the mountain soil (and, latterly, 
that of the neighbouring plains), sur- 
rounded by arid country traversed by 
Arab nomads, including the omnipresent 
Arab traders. Until the late Professor 
Seligman, they had not been studied at 
all. But since they have reached the dis- 
tinction of being regular taxpayers they 
were bound to be studied sooner or later, 
if only because of a conscientious Govern- 
ment’s desire to find out how precisely 
to work them into (or link them to) 
the general political, economic, educa- 
tional and legal fabrics. Sir Hubert 
Huddleston is aware of the probiem 
and the duty. ‘‘ The Nuba,” he says, 
*‘ who have hitherto preserved untouched 
in their mountain fastnesses so much of 
their ancestral traditions, are no doubt 
historically a cross-section of the tribes 
who used once to inhabit the vast 
surrounding plains, and whose blood still 
flows often unrecognised in the veins of 
very many Sudanese. There is much 
in the customs of 
the Nuba, particu- 
larly in the sphere 
of marriage and 
family life, that is 
common to much 
of the rest of the 
Sudan. Much, 
though not all of 
it, is admirable, 
while it is being 
increasingly 
realised in these 
latter days that 
Western civil- 
isation is not 
founded on_ the 
epitome of wisdom. 
Western civilis- 
ation places too 
high a value on 
wealth as an end 
in itself. The cry 
of the Nuba farmer 
to Dr. Nadel, 
‘Everything that 
the Government 
has done is ex- 
cellent except what 
they have done for 
our sons, who now 
think not of farm work, but of money,’ 
is not only poignant, but contains a 
warning that all should heed.” 

The Nuba mountains occupy about 
30,000 square miles in central and southern 
Kordofan, the southern fringe being only 
10 degrees north of the Equator. They 
are sparsely inhabited by about 300,000 
people with an aboriginal negre nucleus, 
divided into a larger number of tribes, 
which are further subdivided into clans. 
Long as Dr. Nadel stayed, he was not 
able to make a close study of all the 
tribes. But he surveys the main institu- 
tions of several of them. He takes them 
seriatim and runs through the same (or 
much the same) series of headings for 
each, as: “People and Country— 
Settlement and Homestead—Clan— 
Kindred — Marriage — Widowhood and 
Parentage— Divorce—Inheritance—Adole- 
scence and Adulthood—Law and Political 
System—The Tribal Code— Modern 
Jurisdiction — Chieftainship.”’ These 
chapters (which are naturally involved 
with all that these people have of religion, 


ritual and festival) present a good many curiosities to 


A BRIDAL PROCESSION IN OTORO: 





THE GIRLS CARRY VARIOUS 
ITEMS OF THE DOWRY, AMONG THEM THE BRIDE'S PLANK BED. 





YOUNG MEN OF KORONGO MARCHING TO A WRESTLING TOURNAMENT: 
SMEARED THEIR BODIES WITH ASHES AND WEAR THEIR BELTS AND 


The Korongo and Mesakin 
tribes stage wrestling tourna- 
ments and spear-fights as a 
test of manliness. e latter 
are considered physically less 
exacting, although they are 
far more dangerous, and 
to change from wrestling 
to spear-fighting is taken to 
reflect the gradual loss of 
youthful vigour. 


for there is very little 
to kill. The larger 
game has deserted the 
territory; even the 
little antelope, the 
dik-dik, is nowadays 
a considerable rarity ; 
and the Nuban Nimrod 
who likes (as he does) 
to decorate his house 
with the trophies of 
the chase, has to be 
content with the heads 
of hares and the wings 
of guinea-fowl. 
Farmers they are, and 
mainly tillers. They 
do keep beasts: cattle, 
goats, sheep and pigs. 
But the relative prices 
of them (a pig is worth 
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THE CEREMONY OF 
PAINTING THE GRANARY RED AND WHITE BEFORE THE FEAST 
OF CELEBRATION, 





THE WRESTLERS HAVE 
FIGHTING DRESS. 








MARVEST RITE OVER NEWLY-THRESHED GRAIN IN HEIBAN. THE STICKS PROJECTING FROM THE MOUND 


CORRESPOND TO THE “ RITUAL NUMBER” OF THE CLAN. 





* “The Nuba: An Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in 
Kordofan.” By S. F. Nadel, with a Foreword by Major-General Sir 
Hubert Huddleston, Governor-General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Iustrated. (Oxford University Press ; Two Guineas.) 


follow the same practice. 


5 piastres) suggest that their Moslem neighbours have 
set them against bacon, and some of them refuse to those. 
drink milk. Cows and goats still have their uses, 
however. ‘In one respect, however, all Nuba tribes 
A certain quantity of the 
milk is regularly made into butter, which is used, 


Illustrations reproduced from “The Nuba” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 


“FILLING THE GRANARY” IN HEIBAN: 


DR. S. F. NADEL, THE AUTHOR OF 


It forms “THE NUBA,” WHICH IS REVIEWED 


a most ON THIS PAGE. 
important pr. Nadel, Senior Lecturer in the 
iteminthe London School of Economics and 
festive Political Science, London University, 
dress of has made the first systematic and 
the Nuba comprehensive study of Nuba society. 
young He arrived in the Sudan in 1938 and 

his book was written during the fate- 
men... - 41 war months of 1940-41. In 1941 
This 1S, Dr. Nadel was appointed a political 
as I have officer in the British Military Ad- 
said, the ministration of Eritrea and served 
only use __ there, and later in North Africa, with 
the Nuba great distinction. 
tribes 


make of butter. The quantities of 
milk needed for it are, as can be 
imagined, considerable; a stylish milk 
decoration easily consumes the yield 
of several days. Yet it is in its very 
wastefulness that we find the meaning 
of this fashion. In the words of an Otoro 
man: ‘If you see a boy smeared all over 
with butter, you know at once that he is 
the son of a wealthy man, who owns a great 
many animals.’ ”’ 

Livestock is 
wealth, does for 
currency, serves 
for bride- pur- 
chase, and is the 
mark of prestige. 
Yet there seems 
little attention to 
breeding ; the best 
way of getting more 
beasts is to grow 
surplus crops. 

The average 
farmer has several 
scattered ‘‘ farms ”’ 
(rather like the 
strips of our 
fathers in prin- 
ciple), which may 
be as small as one- 
tenth of an acre 
or as large as 4 or 5 
acres. Small-hold- 
ings and allotments 
are the things to 
bear in mind. Bat 
cultivation is not 
entirely primitive. 
Manuring is taken 
seriously, and there 
is some notion of 
a rotation of crops. Modern implements 
(by which I don’t mean tractors!) are 
gradually being introduced, and there is 
a tendency (inevitable where the Govern- 
ment urges the chiefs to start cotton- 
growing) to introduce ‘‘ the altogether 
new institution of hired individual labour.” 

“‘ The changes in the system of Nuba 
labour and production are . . . less 
important in their effects upon method 
and organisation than in their social 
repercussions, in that they tend to 
further—and perpetuate—economic in- 
equality.”” Inequality in itself implies 
nothing ; a certain amount of it is arguably 
a good thing: what matters is the extent 
to which it is carried. 

This volume is one for anthropologists 
and administrators. It is not for the 


general reader. Some works of anthro-_ 


pological research are, by virtue of their 
amusing or picturesque detail, enjoyed by 
persons who are not interested in primitive 
land tenures, endogamy, exogamy and 
matriarchy, and ‘‘couldn’t care less’”’ 


about primitive land tenures. This is not one of 
It is a severely scientific work, which also 
partakes of the nature of a blue-book. It also appears 
to deal with a set of tribes who are not among the 
more elegant or entertaining of the living races 
of mankind. 
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RISING FROM CLOUDS; AND FROM RUINS: NEW YORK; AND LONDON. 


RISING FROM THE CLOUDS: AN UNUSUAL PICTURE OF NEW YORK’S TOWERS BREAKING THROUGH INTO THE 


MARKET BUILDINGS (CENTRE), THE FIRST LARGE OFFICE 
OUT DURING THE RAID OF MAY Io, 1941, IT 


RISING FROM THE RUINS: 


Our two pictures of the commercial districts of London and New York have especial 
interests in addition to the oddity of New York's being almost lost in blanketing cloud 


and the City of.London’s gleaming in brilliant October sunshine. The New York 
picture was taken by an amateur photographer from the sixty-fifth floor of the Empire 
State Building towards the tip of Manhattan Island. The skyscrapers in the distance 


BUILDING 
WAS REOPENED ON OCTOBER 10 THIS YEAR. 


SUNLIGHT, TAKEN FROM THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. 


IN THE CITY OF LONDON TO BE RESTORED SINCE THE BLITZ. BURNT 


are those of the Battery district, while (left foreground) stands the tower of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Building. The London picture marks an occasion and shows 
(centre) the first major office building in the City to be restored after the damage of the 
blitz. Its reopening on October 10 was attended by the Lord Mayor. On the left 
can be seen the tower of the Port of London Authority building. 
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THE MOST IMAGINATIVE ROYAL MEMORIAL: “KING GEORGE’S FIELDS.” 











HERALDIC PANELS IN STONE OF THE LION AND UNICORN FOR ENGLAND, WALES AND NORTHERN IRELAND (L.) AND FOR SCOTLAND (r.) DESIGNED BY THE LATE GEORGE KRUGER GRAY, C.B.E., F.S.A., 
ARE THE OFFICIAL EMBLEMS OF THE MEMORIAL, AND ADORN THE ENTRANCE OF EACH ‘“‘ KING GEORGE'S FIELD.” BRONZE PANELS ARE USED WHERE GATE SUPPORTS ARE OF WOOD. 








a : 
HE choice of providing 
public playing-fields 
throughout the land as part 
of the National Memorial to 
King George V. showed both 
wisdom and understanding, 
and is perhaps the finest 
and most imaginative tribute 
ever devised to a well-loved 
ruler. As ‘‘ The Times” 
pointed out in a leading 
article on the subject, the 
statue of King George V. 
by Sir William Reid Dick 
which his Majesty the King 
arranged to unveil on 
October 22 “is no more 
than a centrepiece in the 
late King's capital for a 
memorial distributed over 
the whole of the United 
Kingdom.” The greater 
part of the large sum 
subscribed in 1936 and 1937 
as a Memorial to King 
George V. was assigned by 
the Lord Mayor's Committee 
for the philanthropic “‘ King 
George's Fields’’ scheme. 
An interim report (1936-46) 
has now been issued, and it 
indicates that the end of | 
the King George's Fields 
Foundation's work is almost 
in sight. The policy of | 
in-aid-of grants has been 
successfully followed; and 
in the period of the report 
£417,360 has been allocated, 
but the total capital value 
of the National Memorial 
in process of creation with 
the aid of these grants is 
already in the neighbour- 

hood of £2,300,000, and | 
—_ will finally have an even lL — 
“KING GEORGE'S FIELDS” IN ENGLAND, WALES AND IN THE CHANNEL (Continmed -beloe. A MAP OF SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATING HOW HER ‘‘ KING GEORGE'S FIELDS” 
ISLANDS: A MAP INDICATING THEIR DISTRIBUTION. ARE PLACED: TOGETHER WITH THE DISTRIBUTION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
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A FINE SCOTTISH BURGH FIELD OF 14% ACRES: “KING GEORGE'S FIELD,"’ RENFREW: A MODEL LAY-OUT DESIGNED BY THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE N.P.F.A.. WITH 
SCOTLAND'S 83 SCHEMES PROVIDE BETWEEN 16 AND 17 PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL. FACILITIES FOR PLAYING MANY DIFFERENT GAMES: “ KING GEORGE’S FIELD.” "LEEDS 
Continued .) ’ > 
greater value. This is the measure of the nation's tribute to the memory of King in connection with the replanning of the blitzed area r ' 
ound St. Dunstan's, S : 
George V. Although not included in the list of approved schemes in the report, and it is interesting to record that several colonies possess playing-fields oiaclally 


mention is made of a decision in 1947 to allocate £50,000 for a “ King George's Field” recognised by the Foundation and accorded the heraldic emblem panels. 
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THE BURMESE TREATY; AND ROYAL 
OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


PRINCESS JULIANA (LEFT CENTRE) TAKING THE OATH OF REGENCY IN THE HALL OF THE 
KNIGHTS AT THE HAGUE, AS THE RESULT OF HER MOTHER’S ‘“‘ TEMPORARY RESIGNATION.” 


Pri On October 14 Princess Juliana was sworn in, at a combined sitting of the two chambers of the States- 
waa a > General, as Regent 
— . of the Netherlands 
A TREATY WHICH WILL MAKE BURMA AN INDEPENDENT STATE: THAKIN NU, eee ee 
THE BURMESE PREMIER, WATCHED BY MR. ATTLEE, WHILE SIGNING THE DRAFT. rary resignation of 


Our photograph, which shows, besides the two Premiers, members of the Burmese delegation and (to er Royal authority 
the right of Mr. Attlee) Lord Listowel, Mr. Ernest Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps, was taken at No. 10, for reasons of health. 
Downing Street to mark Burma’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth. As Mr. Attlee said: “‘ This is, Prince Bernhard is 
I believe, a unique occasion, for the treaty is being signed in anticipation of a transfer of on the right of the 
sovereignty which has not resulted from the exercise or the threat of force.” empty throne. 














THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (LEFT) AT WORTHING, BEING PRESENTED WITH A KEY, WITH WHICH 
SHE OPENED A NEW WING OF THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL HOME, 
On October 17, the Duchess of Giewceater, attended by sie Darethy Mernell paid 2 visit to Worthing. After inspecting WEARING SPECIAL GLOVES TO LIFT A STILL-WARM PLASTIC MOULDING 
the hospital in the morning, she was entertain to luncheon by the Mayor and opened a new wing of the Queen : : a DE a , ocean 
Alexandra Hospital Home, Gifford House, in the afternoon. FROM THE PRESS: AN UNCONVENTIONAL PICTURE OF THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT WHEN SHE VISITED FACTORIES AT SOUTHEND ON OCTOBER 18. 
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WITH A PICTURESQUE GUARD OF HONOUR PROVIDED BY TWO MEMBERS OF THE HILLS- THE ROYAL SISTERS IN A HAPPY MOOD: PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) AFTER MEETING 
BOROUGH CASTLE GUARD : PRINCESS MARGARET ARRIVING AT THE MAZE RACECOURSE WITH PRINCESS MARGARET AT LONDON AIRPORT ON THE LATTER'S RETURN IN AN BR.A.F. 


LORD GRANVILLE. OTHER PICTURES OF HER ULSTER VISIT APPEAR ON PAGES 451 AND 461. DAKOTA FROM HER RECENT TOUR OF NORTHERN IRELAND, 
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(> November 9, 1917, thirty years ago 
almost to a day, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, made 
the icliowing statement, which was addressed 
to Lord Rothschild : * His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of 2 national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shail 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
A existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.” This was the famous Balfour Declaration. When 
it was made Palestine was not in British hands. Allenby’s 
first offensive had been in progress for ten days and the 
capture of Jerusalem was not to take place for another month. 
The war was to last exactly another year, ten days less 
in the case of the war with Turkey, if we take the Armistice 
AA Mudros, signed on October 30, 191%, a8 concluding it. 
There have been quiet periods in Pales- 
tine since then, but never at any period 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE WORLD PROBLEM OF PALESTINE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


first time in history, between the United States and the 
Arab world, as represented to-day by the Arab League. 
The United States is now most unwilling to antagomise the 
Arab nations. American engineers have made it known that 
the oil resources of the United States have become limited. 
In order to provide a reserve for the future, concessions 
have been obtained in Saudi Arabia, home of the most 
fervent and excitable Arab nationalism and of the most 
rigid interpretation of the Muslim religion among Arabs. 
It would be most unfortunate even for so powerful a nation 








has there been agreement between Arabs 
and Jews or a clear view of the future of 
the country, either as regards these two 
races or as regards the position of 
Britain, which received the mandate for 
Palestine. Many schemes have been 
promulgated, but none has been accepted. 

To-day the solution appears to be 
as far off as ever. The United Nations 
has furthered a scheme of partition, 
but it has not been favourably received, 
and the Arab League has threatened 
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United Nations 
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opposition by force of arms. Britain has 


announced her intention of withdrawing 9] 10 





20 30 











from Palestine. Her position in the 








country has been of considerable strategic 





value to her, as was exemplified in the 








late war. The oil pipe-line which passes 








through it is of great importance. It 





has, however, been, decided by the 








Government that these benefits are more 








than outweighed by the disadvantages, 








ard above all, that for Britain alone to 





take on the responsibilities of maintaining 








peace and order in Palestine under 








partition would be to assume an in- 





tolerable burden. It might well be that 








a three-cornered duel, on the lines of 








that in which Midshipman Easy found 





himself involved, would follow between 








the occupying Power, the Jews, and the 








Arabs; but this would have no comic 
element. This risk the Government is 











not prepared to take. It has remained 











deaf to reproaches that, if it sheds the 





liability, the consequences will be as 
serious as they have been in the Punjab, 











where it also shed a liability, to the 





minds of many precipitately and reck- 


y 
RAN 





lessly. It seems to be fully determined 





to put its declaration of withdrawal into 
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efiect. Yet how British power is to be 


AN 
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replaced has not been decided, and the 





effects of withdrawal, if there should 








be no replacement, are likely to be ugly 
in the extreme. 
The most obvious solution would be 

















that peace under partition, if that is to 
be the last word of the United Nations on 
the subject, should be preserved by an 
international force, but that again 
involves difficulties. Would either the 
United States or the U.S.S.R., or both, 
agree to provide an international force ? 
Would they agree to share the task with 
each other and with Britain? If they 
did, taking into account Russia’s refusal 




















to permit her troops or citizens to 
mingle with those of other nations, 
would this lead to the permanent 


partition of Palestine into completely 
isolated zones, on the dreary pattern of 
Germany and Korea? Is there any hope 
that such an arrangement would bring 
peace ? Is it not likely that the partisan y 
warfare in which the Jewish extremists f 
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of keeping this scheme as much as possible in 
the background, lest it should cause disunitv. 
A complication has been created ty the 
arrival in Beirut of the former Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who has been meeting the Palestine 
Higher Executive and might eventually be 
proclaimed “* President of the Palestinian 
Republic.” He is by no means well-dis- 
posed towards King Abdullah and would 
Strongly oppose any scheme such as 
that mentioned above. The King’s attitude towards the 
Palestinian question is naturally different from that of the 
rulers of other States of the Arab League. They support 
Arab interests in Palestine, but he is partly on the defensive. 
Many Zionists have looked with longing on Transjordan, 
and they and their friends have proclaimed in the past— 
though less has been heard of the project of late—that it 
should be thrown open to Jewish settlement. 

On October 9 it was reported that troops of two of the 
States of the Arab Leagpe—Syria and Lebanon—were taking 
up positions on the Palestinian frontier. 
Next day the Syrian Minister of Defence 
announced that mancuvres were taking 
place in the south-western part of the 
country. It has also been proposed by 
the Arab League Council that Iraqi troops 
should be permitted, if necessary, to 
approach Palestine through Syria and 
Transjordan, while Saudi Arabian and 
Yemeni troops might pass through the 
Sinai peninsula, which is Egyptian 
territory. The Jewish organisations 
retorted that there was a big element of 
bluff in these announcements, while at 
Lake Success the general impression so 
far is that armed intervention on a large 
scale is improbable, though there might 
be infiltration and provision of arms to 
the Palestinian Arabs. In any case, the 
league disclaims hostility to Britain, 
and all its States, with the partial 
exception of Egvpt, remain on friendly 
terms with her. The League, it is 
asserted, is merely preparing for the 
evacuation of Palestine by the British. 
There can, however, be no doubt that 
the League is determined to do all in its 
power to prevent the domination of the 
Palestinian Arabs by the Jews and, above 
all, the creation of any form of Jewish 
State in Palestine. Its resources in 
troops are substantial, but its political 
influence has become still more important. 
The Jews are, as we have only too much 
reason to know, already provided with 
arms, but Jewish elements which have 
refrained from hostility to the British 
garrison would certainly come into the 
field against the Arabs. 

Here, then, are unpleasant portents. 
I myself believe that, whatever be the 
final decisions of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the two countries 
which will have to take the major part 
in settling the question, they are not 
going to stand aside as passive witnesses 
of an Arab-Jewish war. The lesson of 
India has been too insistent. I do not 
intend to go into the rights and wrongs, 
the necessities or the reverse, of our 
action in India; but it is impossible to 
avoid the impression that the dreadful 
ferocity of the civil strife in that country 
is shaking public opinion over here, which 
was deceived by somewhat glib assurances 
of co-operation between the new 
Dominions of India and of Pakistan. 
Palestine is a very small country by 
comparison with India, but the Arab 
Middle East is a very large and important 
district to-day. It is a region in which 
Britain has for long possessed a deep 
strategic interest, and to-day that interest 
is to a lesser but still a considerable 
extent shared by the United States. Both 
will, I believe, find it impracticable to 
create a vacuum in Palestine which could 
be filled only—at least, in the first 














have been engaged would be replaced 
by a partisan Arab war, backed and 
supported by the Arab League on the 
frontiers ? Would there be unlimited 
Jewish immigration to Palestine, and 
what would be its effects? It must be 
noted that the most bitter criticism 
directed against British policy from the 
United States has been caused by our 
methods of dealing with illegal immigra- 
tion, This criticism recently reached 
its height over the return to Germany of 
three shiploads of illegal immigrants. 
It would be by no means easy for the United States to 
continue the quota system of immigration which has been 
adhered to by us or even to become a party to it. 
On the other hand, it would be a shallow judgment to 
conclude that the United States looks upon Palestine solely 
in terms of the Jewish vote. It may be that this was to some 
extent the case at one time, and it is undeniable that the 
money of American citizens has been directly used for the 
waging of wat in Palestine against the British garrison. 
The humanitarian sentiments of the American people are 
none the less genuine and to be respected. At the same 
time there has appeared a new influence which, if it goes 
as yet only a short distance towards counteracting the 
influence of the Jewish vote and is so far better appreciated 
by the administration than by the public, is of considerable 
and of increasing importance. This is the contact, for the 
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the proposals would 


THE PARTITION OF THE HOLY 
ARAB EAST ON Fire": 
THE AREA AROUND 


The majority and minority reports of the United Nations 
On the followi 


desires to share with the United Nations. At 
Jewish State, 550,000 
there would be about ! 


urged the committee of the 


LAND-—-A PROPOSAL WHICH MAY 
A MAP SHOWING 
THE CITY OF JERUSALEM WHICH 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP. 


“set Palestine and the Arab east on fire.” 


ews, 500,000 Arabs; Arab State, 15,000 Jews, 000 Arabs. 


,000 Jews and an equal number of Arabs. 


orderly transfer of British power could be made. 
as the United States to get to loggerheads with Saudi 
Arabia or with the Arab League as a whole. 
Nevertheless, there are some chinks in the solidarity of 
the Arab League which have only been patched over by 
the good offices of Egypt, the leading figure in the League, 
though in point of fact not an Arab country. There has 
always been rivalry between the Saudi house and the 
Hashimite, now represented on the thrones of Iraq and 
Transjordan, the young King of Iraq being the great- 
nephew of Abdullah. This old rivalry might have no par- 
ticular bearing upon the present situation in Palestine were 
it not for the scheme for a “ Greater Syria "’ sponsored by 
King Abdullah, who desires, it has been suggested, to add 
the Arab districts of Palestine to his own realm as a 
stepping-stone to this ambition. The Council of the 
League, which has been in session at Beirut, appears desirous 


“SET PALESTINE AND 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THE PROPOSED JEWISH AND ARAB 


MAY BE PLACED 


Special Committee on Palestine were published on 
day the Palestinian Arab Higher Executive stated that any attempt to carry out 
In the article on this page Captain Falls 
discusses the problem of the Palestine Mandate, a burden which Britain has borne for so long alone and now 
present the approximate ke ulations of the proposed States are: 

6, In the Jerusalem area 
On October 16, Mr. Creech Jones, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, rejected the U.S. suggestion that Britain should enforce United Nations policy and 
U.N. Assembly to arrange for an interim administration of Palestine to which an 


instance—by armed Arab and Jewish 
forces fighting out the destiny of the 
country in a disastrous war. 

Britain is taking one justified step 
at Lake Success in proposing that all 
countries should take their share in the 
suitable disposal of the many thousands 
of displaced persons in Central Europe, 
including the Jews. Even if this pro- 
posal were to be adopted and success- 
fully put into effect, it would not, 
however, solve the problem of Pales- 
tine, which has been present in greater 
or less degree ever since the Balfour Declaration and 
the overthrow of Turkish rule. It is practically certain 
that no immediate solution will be found, but that is 
not to say that it will prove beyond the power of states- 
manship to provide remedies leading to an eventual 
solution. At the moment, patience is called for as much 
as ingenuity, and unfortunately neither in this country 
nor in the United States is patience conspicuous. Admittedly 
we should have better justification than the Americans 
if we decided that our stock had given out, since we have 
borne the strain. Even so, we have not the right to 
abandon the task, though we have every right to demand 
that others should share it. It may at least be said 
that our difficulties are now better understood across the 
Atlantic than they were formerly, and that this compre- 
hension is slowly increasing. 
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INDIA’S UPROOTED MILLIONS: MILESTONES OF HORROR ON THE TREK. 


on 








CLOSE PACKED IN EVERY CORNER OF THE COMPARTMENTS, AND PASSENGERS PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON THE ROOF, AN EASY TARGET FOR 


WITH A HUMAN LOAD 
ATTACK: TRAINS OF REFUGEES ARRIVING AT AMRITSAR, BORDER TOWN OF PAKISTAN AND INDIA. 


OF THE LONDON TUBE STATIONS DURING THE BLITZ, AND EQUALLY POIGNANT AND PITIFUL: ONE OF THE GREAT RAILWAY TERMINI AT BOMBAY, WHERE 


REMINISCENT 
SOME OF THE SIX THOUSAND MUSLIMS EN ROUTE FOR PAKISTAN HAVE HAD TO MAKE THEIR TEMPORARY HOMES. 


refugees have created a problem in Bombay. Many Government employees have opted 
for transfer to Pakistan from towns in India, and delay in embarking them in ships at 
Families have had to make temporary homes in tiny spaces 
Men have died, children have been 
born and life has been lived there. Muslim women have suffered greatly from the fact 
that they have been secluded from the public gaze only by improvised screens. 


In several recent issues we have illustrated the sufferings of the refugees from Pakistan | 
to India, and India to Pakistan. The intensity of the problem is further underlined | 
by the photographs on this page. In the week ending October !1 one million crossed the | Bombay is unavoidable. 
border. Trains are still reaching Amritsar bearing unimagined loads of terrified men allotted to them on railway termini platforms. 
and women. On October 4 we illustrated such a train of Muslims and recorded the 
heavy lIgss of life when a similar one was attacked by Sikhs on September 22. Muslim 
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N November 9, 1917, thirty years ago 
almost to a day, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, made 
the following statement, which was addressed 
to Lord Rothschild : “* His Majesty's Govern- 
ment view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.”’ This was the famous Balfour Declaration. When 
it was made Palestine was not in British hands. Allenby’s 
first offensive had been in progress for ten days and the 
capture of Jerusalem was not to take place for another month. 
The war was to last exactly another year, ten days less 
in the case of the war with Turkey, if we take the Armistice 
of Mudros, signed on October 30, 1918, as concluding it. 
There have been quiet periods in Pales- 
tine since then, but never at any period 
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first time in history, between the United States and the 
Arab world, as represented to-day by the Arab League. 
The United States is now most unwilling to antagonise the 
Arab nations. American engineers have made it known that 
the oil resources of the United States have become limited. 
In order to provide a reserve for the future, concessions 
have been obtained in Saudi Arabia, home of the most 
fervent and excitable Arab nationalism and of the most 
rigid interpretation of the Muslim religion among Arabs. 
It would be most unfortunate even for so powerful a nation 
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of keeping this scheme as much as possible in 
the background, lest it should cause disunity. 
A complication has been created by the 
arrival in Beirut of the former Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who has been meeting the Palestine 
Higher Executive and might eventually be 
proclaimed ‘“ President of the Palestinian 
Republic.” He is by no means well-dis- 
posed towards King Abdullah and would 
Strongly oppose amy scheme such as 
that mentioned above. The King’s attitude towards the 
Palestinian question is naturally different from that of the 
rulers of other States of the Arab League. They support 
Arab interests in Palestine, but he is partly on the defensive. 
Many Zionists have looked with longing on Transjordan, 
and they and their friends have proclaimed in the past— 
though less has been heard of the project of late—that it 
should be thrown open to Jewish settlement. 
On October 9 it was reported that troops of two of the 
States of the Arab League—Syria and Lebanon—were taking 
up positions on the Palestinian frontier. 
Next day the Syrian Minister of Defence 
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and the Arab League has threatened Scale of Miles Boo Ipa 4 bluff in these announcements, while at 
opposition by force of arms. Britain has 1 n I—Ap toa Tipe: Lake Success the general impression so 
announced her intention of withdrawing 8) 10 20 30 tea = eT Tosif’ far is that armed intervention on a large 
from Palestine. Her position in the I iat po scale is improbable, though there might 
country has been of considerable strategic —— —i c lonad ~“A be infiltration and provision of arms to 
value to her, as was exemplified in the m8 inne the Palestinian Arabs. In any case, the 
late war. The oil pipe-line which passes hey ’ = Qais mY < League disclaims hostility to Britain, 
through it is of great importance. It u = T 13% A , u eee ee and all its States, with the partial 
has, however, been, decided by the ? nt 4 ub 3 exception of Egypt, remain on friendly 
Government that these benefits are more Bot Hard ‘ z terms with her. The League, it is 
than outweighed by the disadvantages, S —f \ Bi in t Tatyibe” >< 2 . asserted, is merely preparing for the 
and above all, that for Britain alone to rit. hee . evacuation of Palestine by the British. 
take on the responsibilities of maintaining a P< There can, however, be no doubt that 
peace and order in Palestine under —- Heddr a the League is determined to do all in its 
partition would be to assume an in- MY power to prevent the domination of the 
tolerable burden. It might well be that S Umm Khalig }s. Palestinian Arabs by the Jews and, above 
a three-cornered duel, on the lines of — ul all, the creation of any form of Jewish 
that in which Midshipman Easy found _@ +f ff State in Palestine. Its resources in 
himself involved, would follow between a y “4, troops are substantial, but its political 
the occupying Power, the Jews, and the -“- El Hara influence has become still more important. 
Arabs; but this would have no comic S. he The Jews are, as we have only too much 
element. This risk the Government is —————— on reason to know, already provided with 
not prepared to take. It has remained Z 4 arms, but Jewish elements which have 
deaf to reproaches that, if it sheds the — + - > refrained from hostility to the British 
liability, the consequences will be as ee NN I vel garrison would certainly come into the 
serious as they have been in the Punjab, = Bishon 7 field against the Arabs. 
where it also shed a liability, to the 7 Nab MS Here, then, are unpleasant portents. 
minds of many precipitately and reck- NY. Vibro I myself believe that, whatever be the 
lessly. It seems to be fully determined }|—— Mhz final decisions of the United Kingdom 
to put its declaration of withdrawal into [——— and the United States, the two countries 
effect. Yet how British power is to be ae which will have to take the major part 
replaced has not been decided, and the {Ast in settling the question, they are not 
effects of withdrawal, if there should —tH wa; ‘i going to stand aside as passive witnesses 
be no replacement, are likely to be ugly soll ‘ of an Arab-Jewish war. The lesson of 
in the extreme. ae VFalujd>_ YP, India has been too insistent. I do not 
The most obvious solution would be Deir S Aes intend to go into the rights and wrongs, 
that peace under partition, if that is to ere the necessities or the reverse, of our 
be the last word of the United Nations on = [—___——— aa action in India; but it is impossible to 
the subject, should be preserved by an avoid the impression that the dreadful 
international force, but that again | *Baho ferocity of the civil strife in that country 
involves difficulties. Would either the Wad SIR Sheri ‘a is shaking public opinion over here, which 
United States or the U.S.S.R., or both, “Pies was deceived by somewhat glib assurances 
agree to provide an international force ? ay of co-operation between the new 
Would they agree to share the task with A Dominions of India and of Pakistan. 
each other and with Britain? If they - Se ee te é Palestine is a very small country by 
did, taking into account Russia's refusal e Sane al comparison with India, but the Arab 
to permit her troops or citizens to ‘ 5% ms Middle East is a very large and important 
mingle with those of other nations, r | district to-day. It is a region in which 
would this lead to the permanent i 4 Britain has for long possessed a deep 
partition of Palestine into completely “ee strategic interest, and to-day that interest 
isolated zones, on the dreary pattern of jo f . a is to a lesser but still a considerable 
Germany and Korea? Is there any hope | EGypT _ j extent shared by the United States. Both 
that such an arrangement would bring ne a ~ will, I believe, find it impracticable to 
peace ? Is it not likely that the partisan 7 3 2 create a vacuum in Palestine which could 
warfare in which the Jewish extremists = _ be filled only—at least, in the first 





have been engaged would be replaced 
by a partisan Arab war, backed and 
supported by the Arab League on the 
frontiers? Would there be unlimited 
Jewish immigration to Palestine, and 
what would be its effects? It must be 
noted that the most bitter criticism 
directed against British policy from the 
United States has been caused by our 
methods of dealing with illegal immigra- 
tion. This criticism recently reached 
its height over the return to Germany of 
three shiploads of illegal immigrants. 
It would be by no means easy for the United States to 
continue the quota system of immigration which has been 
adhered to by us or even to become a party to it. 
On the other hand, it would be a shallow judgment to 
conclude that the United States looks upon Palestine solely 
in terms of the Jewish vote. It may be that this was to some 
extent the case at one time, and it is undeniable that the 
money of American citizens has been directly used for the 
waging of war in Palestine against the British garrison. 
The humanitarian sentiments of the American people are 
mone the less genuine and to be respected. At the same 
time there has appeared a new influence which, if it goes 
as yet only a short distance towards counteracting the 
influence of the Jewish vote and is so far better appreciated 
by the administration than by the public, is of considerable 
and of increasing importance. This is the contact, for the 


THE PARTITION OF THE HOLY 
ARAB EAST ON FIRE”: 
STATES AND THE AREA AROUND 


The majority and minority reports of the United Nations Special 
On the followi 








LAND—A PROPOSAL WHICH MAY 
THE CITY OF JERUSALEM WHICH 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP. 


“set Palestine and the Arab east on fire.” 


as the United States to get to loggerheads with Saudi 
Arabia or with the Arab League as a whole. 
Nevertheless, there are some chinks in the solidarity of 
the Arab League which have only been patched over by 
the good offices of Egypt, the leading figure in the League, 
though in point of fact not an Arab country. There has 
always been rivalry between the Saudi house and the 
Hashimite, now represented on the thrones of Iraq and 
Transjordan, the young King of Iraq being the great- 
nephew of Abdullah. This old rivalry might have no par- 
ticular bearing upon the present situation in Palestine were 
it not for the scheme for a “ Greater Syria" sponsored by 
King Abdullah, who desires, it has been suggested, to add 
the Arab districts of Palestine to his own realm as a 
stepping-stone to this ambition. The Council of the 
League, which has been in session at Beirut, appears desirous 


“SET PALESTINE AND THE 
A MAP SHOWING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE PROPOSED JEWISH AND ARAB 


MAY BE PLACED UNDER 


instance—by armed Arab and Jewish 
forces fighting out the destiny of the 
country in a disastrous war. 

Britain is taking one justified step 
at Lake Success in proposing that all 
countries should take their share in the 
suitable disposal of the many thousands 
of displaced persons in Central Europe, 
including the Jews. Even if this pro- 
posal were to be adopted and success- 
fully put into effect, it would not, 
however, solve the problem of Pales- 
tine, which has been present in greater 
or less degree ever since the Balfour Declaration and 
the overthrow of Turkish rule. It is practically certain 
that no immediate solution will be found, but that is 
not to say that it will prove beyond the power of states- 
manship to provide remedies leading to an eventual 
solution. At the moment, patience is called for as much 
as ingenuity, and unfortunately neither in this country 
nor in the United States is patience conspicuous. Admittedly 
we should have better justification than the Americans 
if we decided that our stock had given out, since we have 
borne the strain. Even so, we have not the right to 
abandon the task, though we have every right to demand 
that others should share it. It may at least be said 
that our difficulties are now better understood across the 
Atlantic than they were formerly, and that this compre- 
hension is slowly increasing. 
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INDIA’S UPROOTED MILLIONS: MILESTONES OF HORROR ON THE TREK. 








CLOSE PACKED IN EVERY CORNER OF THE COMPARTMENTS, AND PASSENGERS PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON THE ROOF, AN EASY TARGET FOR 
ATTACK: TRAINS OF REFUGEES ARRIVING AT AMRITSAR, BORDER TOWN OF PAKISTAN AND INDIA. 


™ FRM, 


‘ 


REMINISCENT OF THE LONDON TUBE STATIONS DURING THE BLITZ, AND EQUALLY POIGNANT AND PITIFUL: ONE OF THE GREAT RAILWAY TERMINI AT BOMBAY, WHERE 
SOME OF THE SIX THOUSAND MUSLIMS EN ROUTE FOR PAKISTAN HAVE HAD TO MAKE THEIR TEMPORARY HOMES. 


refugees have created a problem in Bombay. Many Government employees have opted 


In several recent issues we have illustrated the sufferings of the refugees from Pakistan 
for transfer to Pakistan from towns in India, and delay in embarking them in ships at 


to India, and India to Pakistan. The intensity of the problem is further underlined 
by the photographs on this page. In the week ending October 11 one million crossed the | Bombay is unavoidable. Families have had to make temporary homes in tiny spaces 


border. Trains are still reaching Amritsar bearing unimagined loads of terrified men allotted to them on railway termini platforms. Men have died, children have been 
and women. On October 4 we illustrated such a train of Muslims and recorded the born and life has been lived there. Muslim women have suffered greatly from the fact 
heavy Iqss of life when a similar one was attacked by Sikhs on September 22. Muslim that they have been secluded from the public gaze only by improvised screens. 
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A SPANISH GRANDEE’S Laie: Paris : | s AN EVENT OF ROYAL 
WEDDING IN SEVILLE. Jae At ai | adi ie few: MAGNIFICENCE. 


THE BRIDE, THE DUCHESS OF MONTORO, ARRIVING AT \ VIEW OF THE MARRIAGE SERVICE: THE BRIDAL COUPLE AT THE RECEPTION: THE DUKE OF ALBA WITH HIS ONLY 
SEVILLE CATHEDRAL WHILE A CROWD OF OVER 100,000 KNEELING BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR ‘HITHERTO RESERVED CHILD, THE DUCHESS OF MONTORO, AND HER HUSBAND, 
CHANT “LONG LIVE THE LITTLE DUCHESS.” FOR ROYAL WEDDINGS. DON LUIS MARTINEZ DE IRUJO. 


THE GUESTS ADMIRING THE BRIDAL GOWN, WHICH WAS OF WHITE SATIN TRIMMED 


AT THE HIGH ALTAR: THE DUKE OF ALBA (LEFT) AND THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
WITH OLD LACE. THE TRAIN MEASURED FIVE YARDS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF VALENCIA OFFICIATED. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEDDING PRESENTS DISPLAYED: KING GEORGE VI. 
AND DON JUAN WERE AMONG THOSE WHO SENT GIFTS. 


8 pe of the most brilliant events since the end of the monarchy 
in Spain took place in Seville on October 12, when the Duke 
of Alba's only child, Cayetana Fitzjames Stuart, Duchess of Montoro 

and a descendant of James I!., was married to Luis, younger son of 

the Duke of Sotomayor. By Spanish custom, in the present case 

the bridegroom assumes the wife's titles. The bride’s father was 

formerly Ambassador in London. A lavish reception and wedding 

breakfast was attended by more than 3000, guests, but General Franco 

and his family were not invited to the gathering, although a few 

DRAWN BY THREE MULES: THE CARRIAGE IN WHICH representatives of the régime were present. ‘ The bride's dress was A FEAST FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE POO J 4 
on ; aude : copied from the gown worn by the Empress Eugénie when she married ‘ ore - ; ; © POOR QUARTER 


THE BRIDE DROVE TO THE CATHEDRAL. : bee OF SEVILLE: REMAINS OF THE WEDDING BREAKFAST. 
Napoleon III. Her jewels were estimated to value £250,000. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN bikin PUBLIC EYE. 


wonnenvnsneatonnenanancensenecnseenasecen ssennacavensevecnennsnsses 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR F. BROWNING. 
Appointed by Princess Elizabeth to be Comptroller 
and Treasurer of her Household. He will take up 
his duties on January 1. Has been Military Secre- 
tary to the Secretary of State for War since 1946. 
Chief of Staff, S.E.A.C., 1944-46. He is married 

to Daphne du Maurier, the novelist 


senstetAMUNRREANANTAUUUNTTA AA N ree 


MR. W. R. BLYTON. 
Was due to move the Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech in the House of Commons on October 21. | 
Labour M.P. for Houghton-le-Spring since 1945. 
He is a former miner and member of the Durham } 
Miners’ Executive. Councillor, South Shields } 
Borough Council, since 1936. \ 


iis ountesaseniasananins endimawnntvcnnein , seni emamnanintentin farnerneites sevnennaes 
ACQUITTED BY C RT-MARTIAL OF THE MURDER OF A JEWISH YOUTH 
PALESTINE + CAPTAIN FARRAN (LEFT) ON ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


When the troopship Orduna arrived at Liverpool on October 13 with  Semtatn Roy Farrah on board 
he was loudly cheered by several hundred troops who had travelled with him. On October 2 Captain 
Farran was found “‘ Not guilty ” on a charge of murdering a young Jew named Alexander Rubowitz. 
In Jerusalem on October 17 Jacob Rubowitz applied in the magistrates’ court for a warrant for 


DUKE TOMASO GALLARATI-SCOTTI. 
First Italian Ambassador.to the Court of St. ret s 
since the early days of tMe war, arrived in Londcn | 
on October 15. An opponent of Fascism, he retired |; 
from public life when Mussolini was in power and 
used his influence against the Dictator when Italy 
was facing defeat. During the German invasion 


\ MISS MARGARET HERBISON. 
Was due to second the Address in reply to the | 
King’s Speech. A miner’s daughter, and former \ 
school teacher in Glasgow, she has been Labour | 
M.P. for North Lanark since 1945. Only once before 
has a woman Member moved or seconded the 


a 


—_————- = 


Address : she was Miss Florence Horsbrugh, who 
he Add 1936 


moved 


PRINCESS MARGARET WITH SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK 
BEFORE LAUNCHING THE EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Princess Margaret launched the Union: Castle liner Edinburgh 
Castle on October 16. The above photograph shows her with Sir 
Frederick Rebbeck, chairman and managing director of Harland 
and Wolff, the builders of the ship. A photograph of the launching 
and naming ceremony appears on page 451 of this issue. The liner 
is the third Union Castle vessel to r the name. The Princess 
returned to London from Northern Ireland by air on October 18, 


THE BIBB, WHICH SAVED 
LIVES IN THE ATLANTIC : CAPTAIN PAUL CRONK, 


The U.S. Coastguard cutter Bibb, operating as a weather-ship in 
the Atlantic, was the means of saving the lives of the passengers 
and crew of ‘the flying-boat Bermuda Sky Queen. After the rescue 
spwatess, which were carried out in a most skilful manner, the 
Commandant, Admiral Farley, wirelessed the com- 
= of the Bi, Captain Cronk : “‘ Exceptionally well done.” 


COMMANDER OF 


\avaseveesseense cass cuaneensesersoveranenenennessnecessasenseunmeasensaesccaneeneneus sete 


CAPTAIN CHARLES MARTIN. 


Pilot of the Bosing fiying-boat Bound Sky Queen, which made a forced 

landing in mid-Atlantic Gus a gale. He is thirty-three and a former 

American Navy pilot. The flying- ee. with sixty-nine le on board, 

made what m described as “‘ an incomparable ianding ” in the 

vicinity of the weather-ship Bibb. A drawing of the rescue by our 
special artist appears on pages 462 and 


THE GUEST OF THE 


Captain Farran’s arrest on a charge of kidnapping for the purpose of murder, 


GOVERNOR: H.R.H. 
MARGARET IN A GROUP TAKEN IN ULSTER. 
During Princess Margaret’s recent visit to Northern Ireland she was 
the guest of the Governor, Lord Granville, and her aunt, Lady 
Granville, at Government House. Our photograph shows (I. to r., 
sitting) the Marchioness of Hamilton, the Earl of Granville, H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret, the Countess of Granville, the Marquess of 
Hamilton ; (1. to r., standing) Commander W. S. Mann, Wing-Com 
Peter Townsend, Lady Mary Leveson-Gower, Lady Margaret 

rton, Lady Moyra Hamilton, Colonel Myles Reilly. 


aueyannenenenes onsen 


THE DEATH OF A GREAT FABIAN IRD PASSFIELD, 
BETTEKR KNOWN AS SIDNEY WEBB. 


Died on October 13, aged eighty-eight. He was among the earliest 
and most influential members of the Fabian Society, which he 
helped to found. With his wife, Beatrice (Potter), who died in 
1943, he established a remarkable literary partnership which 
lasted more than forty years. Held Caines | rank in two Labour 
Governments. M.P. (Soc.) Seaham Div., 


PRINCESS 


— Soe 1922-29. | 
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AN EVENT OF ROYAL 
MAGNIFICENCE. 


A SPANISH GRANDEE’S 
WEDDING IN SEVILLE. 


VIEW OF THE MARRIAGE SERVICE: THE BRIDAL COUPLE AT THE RECEPTIO THE DUKE OF ALBA WITH HIS ONLY 
THE HIGH ALTAR  HITHERTO RESERVED CHILD, THE DUCHESS OF MONTORO, AND HER HUSBAND, 
FOR ROYAL WEDDINGS. DON LUIS MARTINEZ DE IRUJO. 


THE BRIDE, THE DUCHESS OF MONTORO, ARRIVING AT A 


SEVILLE CATHEDRAL WHILE A CROWD .OF OVER 100,000 KNEELING BEFORE 
CHANT “LONG LIVE THE LITTLE DUCHESS.” 


AT THE HIGH ALTAR: THE DUKE OF ALBA (LEFT) AND THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. THE GUESTS ADMIRING THE BRIDAL GOWN, WHICH WAS OF WHITE SATIN TRIMMED 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF VALENCIA OFFICIATED. WITH OLD LACE, THE TRAIN MEASURED FIVE YARDS. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEDDING PRESENTS DISPLAYED: KING GEORGE VI. 
AND DON JUAN WERE AMONG THOSE WHO SENT GIFTS. 


NE of the most brilliant events since the end of the monarchy 
in Spain took place in Seville on October 12, when the Duke 
of Alba’s only child, Cayetana Fitzjames Stuart, Duchess of Montoro 
and a descendant of James II., was married to Luis, younger son cf 
the Duke of Sotomayor. By Spanish custom, in the present case 
the bridegroom assumes the wife's titles. The bride’s father was 
formerly Ambassador in London. A lavish reception and wedding 
breakfast was attended by more than 3000. guests, but General Franco 
and his family were not invited to the gathering, although a few 
DRAWN BY THREE MULES: THE CARRIAGE IN WHICH ee saya of the régime were present. The bride's dress bee A FEAST FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR QUARTER 
st Pe ; copied from the gown worn by the Empress Eugénie when she married -VILLE! REMAINS OF THE WEDDING B ; 1 
SUS: REOE: BRAVE TO THE. CHTUEDRAL. Napoleon III. Her jewels were estimated to value £250,000. oF ee ree ; ae SEEAETAST. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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\ MR. W. R. BLYTON. 

\ Was due to move the Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech in the House of Commons on October 21. | 
Labour M.P. for Houghton-le-Spring since 1945. | 
He is a former miner and member of the Durham } 

' Miners’ Executive. Councillor, South Shields } 

Borough Council, since 1936. \ 
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“MISS MARGARET HERBISON. 
Was due to second the Address in reply to the | 
King’s Speech. A miner’s daughter, and former 


ACQUITTE 


\ school teacher in Glasgow, she has been Labour | 
M.P. for North Lanark’since 1945. Only once beforé 
has a woman Member moved or seconded the | 

Address: she was Miss Florence Horsbrugh, who | 
\ moved the Address in 1936. 


PRINCESS MARGARE 
BEFORE LAUNCHING THE EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Princess Margaret launched the Union: Castle liner Edinburgh 
Castle on October 16. The above photograph shows her with Sir 
Frederick Rebbeck, chairman and managing director of Harland 
and Wolff, the builders of the ship. A photograph of the launching 
and naming ceremony appears on page 451 of this issue. The liner 
is the third Union Castle vessel to bear the name. The Princess 
returned to London from Northern Ireland by air on October 18, 
at the end of her first big public appearance alone. 


COMMANDER OF THE BIBB, WHICH SAVED SIXTY-NINE 
LIVES IN THE ATLANTIC : CAPTAIN PAUL CRONK, 


The U.S. Coastguard cutter Bibb, operating as a weather-ship in 
the Atlantic, was the means of saving the lives of the passengers 
and crew of the flying-boat Bermuda Sky Queen. After the rescue 
operations, which were carried out in a most skilful manner, the 
Coastguard Commandant, Admiral Farley, wirelessed the com- 
mander of the Bilt, Captain Cronk : “‘ Exceptionally well done.” 
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BLIC EYE. 


aevaneenennnaonenns: 


THE PU 


D BY COURT-MARTIAL OF THE MURDER OF A JEWISH 


PALESTINE : CAPTAIN FARRAN (LEFT) ON ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


When the troopship Orduna arrived at Liverpool on October 13 with Captain Roy Farrah on board 
he was loudly cheered by several hundred troops who had travelled with him. On October 2 Captain 
Farran was found “ Not guilty ” on a charge of murdering a young Jew named Alexander Rubowitz. 
In Jerusalem on October 17 Jacob Rubowitz applied in the magistrates’ court for a warrant for 
Captain Farran’s arrest on a charge of kidnapping for the purpose of murder. 


WITH SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK 


.venuanueneuynuswnsenenennanconenneesaeneruat onaneensscevaseneneeneess 


CAPTAIN CHARLES MARTIN. 


Pilot of the Boeing filying-boat Bermuda Sky Queen, which made a forced 
landing in mid-Atlantic during a eu. He is thirty-three and a former 
American Navy flying-boat, with sixty-nine le on board, 


eat. The 
made what has d bed as “‘ an incomparable ding "’ in the 
vicinity of the weather-ship Bibb. A drawing of the rescue by our 
special artist appears on pages 462 and 463. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR F. BROWNING. 
Appointed by Princess Elizabeth to be Comptroller 
and Treasurer of her Household. He will take up 
his duties on January 1. Has been Military Secre- 
tary to the Secretary of State for War since 1946. 
Chief of Staff, S.E.A.C., 1944-46. He is married 

to Daphne du Maurier, the novelist, 


DUKE TOMASO GALLARATI-SCOTTI. 
First Italian Ambassador to the Court of St. James's 
since the early days of the war, arrived in Londcn 
on October 15. An opponent of Fascism, he retired 
from public life when Mussolini was in power and 
used his influence against the Dictator when Italy 
was facing defeat. During the German invasion 

he took refuge in Switzerland 


YOUTH 


UES THE GOVERNOR: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
MARGARET IN A GROUP TAKEN IN ULSTER. 


During Princess Margaret’s recent visit to Northern Ireland she was 
the guest of the Governor, Lord Granville, and her aunt, Lady 
Granville, at Government House. Our photograph shows (I. to r., 
sitting) the Marchioness of Hamilton, the Earl of Granville, H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret, the Countess of Granville, the Marquess of 
Hamilton ; (1. to r., standing) Commander W. S. Mann, Wing-Com. 
Peter Townsend, Lady Mary Leveson-Gower, Lady Margaret 
Egerton, Lady Moyra Hamilton, Colonel Myles Reilly. 


“gaan yecaunesennv ensues 


THE DEATH OF A GREAT FABIAN: 
BETTER KNOWN AS SIDNEY WEBB, 


Died on October 13, aged eighty-eight. He was among the earliest 
and most influential members of the Fabian Society, which he 
helped to found. With his wife, Beatrice (Potter), who died in 
1943, he established a remarkable literary partnership which 
lasted more than forty years. Held Cabinet rank in two Labour 
Governments. M.P. (Soc.) Seaham Div., Co. Durham, 1922-29. } 
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A DRAMATIC MID-ATLANTIC RESCUE “EXCEPTIONALLY WELL DO 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL ArTISsT, G. H. Davis, 


AFLOAT AFTER “AN INCOMPARABLE LANDING” NEAR THE U.S. COASTGUARD CUTTER BIBB: THE BERMUDA SKY 


As recorded on the front page of this issue, a Boeing flying-boat, named Bermuda Sky with head winds which exhausted the fuel. The pilot brought the flying-boat down 
Queen, owned by American International Airways Incorporated, came down in the on a rough sea, but his skill, to which the passengers later paid tribute, prevented an 
Atlantic whilst on a flight from Foynes, Eire, to Gander, Newfoundland, on October 14. accident, and the aircraft rode the waves successfully near a United States Coastguard 
The aircraft was carrying sixty-nine persons, including thirteen children, and met cutter, the Bibb, which was operating as a weather ship. The work of rescuing the 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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L DONE”: THE AIRCRAFT BERMUDA SKY QUEEN IN ROUGH SEAS. 


G. 


H. Davis, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND OTHER SOURCES, 


UDA SKY QUEEN RIDING AN ATLANTIC GALE, WHILE A MOTOR LIFEBOAT APPROACHES THE STRICKEN AIRCRAPT. 


occupants of the aircraft began and was carried on under great difficulties—a motor- 
lifeboat was swamped and a large raft submerged—but by nightfall all except eighteen 


Those who had been rescued were weak from 


persons had been brought aboard. 
At dawn on October 15 the rescue 


seasickness, and many were suffering from shock. 


| 


| 


work was continued, and by 6 a.m. everyone was safe. Admiral Farley, the U.S. 
Coastguard Commandant, wirelessed to the commander of the Bibb, Captain Paul 
Cronk, after the completion of the rescue, ‘‘ Exceptionally well done."’ Captain 
Cronk, in turn, praised the pilot of the aircraft for making ‘ an incomparable landing.”’ 
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IN PICTURES: A RECORD OF EVENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION NEXT YEAR: TRAFALGAR HOUSE, NEAR 
SALISBURY, THE HOME OF THE NELSON FAMILY SINCE 1806. 
It was recently reported that Trafalgar House and its 3400-acre estate would 


> 


'y ren > 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ADDRESSING THE CONVOCATION 
OF CANTERBURY WHEN HE CRITICISED THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


be sold by auction next year. Many of the Nelson relics at the house are also In his presidential address in the full Synod of the Convocation of the Province ¢ 
to be sold. This decision is a result of the Bill, which became law in June, of Canterbury at Church House, Westminster, on October 15, the Archbishop of 
abolishing without compensation, after the death of the fifth Earl, the annuity Canterbury (Dr. G. F. Fisher) criticised a book entitled ‘‘ The Rise of Christianity,” THERE IS NO QUESTION OF MY RESIGNING 
which was voted to the holder of the title in oerpey. The Bill also removed recently written by the Bishop of Birmingham, and said: “If his views were mine yy BISHOPRIC. I AM NOT RESIGNING”: 
n Kogr - 
restrictions forbidding the sale of the estate. I should not feel that I could hold episcopal office in the Church.” The Bishop of THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, DR. E. W. 


THE SCENE OF AN EXPLOSION IN WHICH THREE MEN WERE KILLED: WRECKAGE 
AT A CHEMICAL WORKS IN CARPENTER’S ROAD, STRATFORD, E. 
On October 17 an explosion occurred in the benzine plant of a chemical works in Carpenter’s Road, 
Stratford, E. A blinding flash is reported to have preceded the explosion, which could be felt three 
miles away and wrecked buildings in the works and damaged adjoining factories by blast. The 
explosion was followed by fire, which raged for an hour before it was cron under control by firemen 
who in relays amidst dangerous chemicals. Three men were killed and two injured. 


BORNE FROM THE CHURCH TO THE GRAVEYARD ON A FARM-CART: THE FUNERAL 
OF GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON AT DOUNE, PERTHSHIRE. 

General Sir lan Hamilton was buried at Ki Cemetery, Doune, Perthshire, on October 16, with 

full military honours. Officers of his old regiment, the Gordon Highlanders, formed the bearer-party 

and pipers played a lament. it was Sir lan’s wish that the coffin should be borne on a farm-cart. 


Birmingham, who later made a statement setting forth 
his attitude to his book, did not subscribe to this view. BARNES, AT THE CONVOCATION. 
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A SEA OF MUD WHICH BLOCKED A ROAD AND NEARLY ENCROACHED ON THE RAILWAY 
LINE: THE SCENE OF A LIQUID ‘‘ LANDSLIDE” OUTSIDE TODMORDEN. 

On October 16 a sea of mud started to ooze down a stream-bed on a hillside outside Todmorden, on the 

Lancashire-Yorkshire boundary, and spread over the main Todmorden-Burnley road, blocking it completely. 

It then spread toward the L.MS. railway line near by, and by October 17 had reached a 5-ft. wall pro- 


tecting the line. Bulldozers were used to clear the road, which was covered to a depth of several feet. 
The mud is believed to have come from peat-bogs and old clay workings on the hillside. 


A MODEL MINESWEEPER WHICH CAN TOW A PUNT: THE MODEL-MAKER STEERING HIS CRAFT 
’ IN A DEMONSTRATION OF ITS POWERS AS A TUG. 
Mr. A. E. Squire has recently built a model naval mineswee and is shown above demonstrati: its 
powers on the Thames at Teddington. The model uses fuel oil, consuming less than a pint an age 
is capable of a speed of 4 knots against the tide. 
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FROM JAPAN TO THE WEST ATLANTIC: WORLD NEWS IN PICTURES. 





DUNKIRK ONCE MORE A MAJOR PORT: THE FIRST SHIP ENTERING THE CANAL AFTER EXCAVATIONS WHICH YIELDED 30 TONS OF BURIED SILVER: JAPANESE LABOURERS, UNDER 
THE OFFICIAL INAUGURATION OF THE PORT’S LARGEST DOCK BY M. RAMADIER,. U.S. SUPERVISION, UNCOVERING A SECRET CACHE NEAR TOKYO. 
On October 14 M. Ramadier, the French Premier, opened Dunkirk’s largest dock, which was destroyed Early in the month the U.S. authorities in Japan discovered a secret hoard of silver not far from the 


headquarters of their Ist Cavalry Division. The silver, some of which can 
be seen on the left of the picture, was in the form of coils and was packed 
in a pit, walled, roofed and floored with aluminium sheets. 


during the war and has since been reconstructed. This restored 

dock can accommodate ships, it is stated, of 10,000 tons, and its 

reopening makes Dunkirk once more one of France’s major ports. 
Previously it could not take ships of more than 4000 tons. 
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A MEASURE OF ARAB FEELING AGAINST THE PARTITION OF 


PALESTINE : CROWDS STRUGGLING To ENLIST IN THE 
WHERE A RECENT PLEBISCITE HAS CONFIRMED THE TRANSFER ARMED FORCES. 
BOMB DAMAGE AT THE U.S. CONSULATE IN JERUSALEM, FROM ITALY TO FRANCE : HOISTING THE TRICOLOR AT TENDE. Our picture, which was taken in Cairo on October 14, is an indication of 


the strong feelings which have been aroused in the Arab world by the 


; —- ; : oc h ali i i istri a 
RESULT OF AN INCIDENT ON OCTOBER 13. Under the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty, certain Alpine districts near United Nations’ proposals to partition Palestine. Meetings of the Arab 


the small towns of Brigue and Tende were transferred to France. This 


Shortly before midday on October 13 an explosion occurred in the garden _ transfer was recently confirmed in a plebiscite of the inhabitants League Council at Beirut have approved steps to “‘ safeguard the territoria! 
of the American Consulate in Jerusalem, blowing in the door, damaging which, of 2845 caine cast, 2603 PB cos: iin teanaier, ‘The Frenci, integrity of Palestine and the right of its inhabitants to self-determination. 
the roof and slightly injuring two persons. It is believed to have been constitution provides that no 
caused by a bomb and evoked by the recent American approval for the plan territory may be added without 


to partition Palestine. the consent of its inhabitants. 





WITH GROUPS OF SURVIVORS (IN CIRCLES) WAVING TO THE AIRCRAFT FROM WHICH 
THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN: THE U.S. CUTTER BIBB EN ROUTE FOR BOSTON, 





STEAMING AT FULL SPEED FOR BOSTON WITH SURVIVORS OF THE BERMUDA SKY QUEEN On the front page of this issue we reproduce photographs of the flying-boat Bermuda Sky Queen, and on 

ABOARD: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE U.S. COASTGUARD CUTTER B/BB, WHICH CARRIED OUT pages 462-463 a reconstruction of the dramatic rescue scene in mid-Atlantic drawn by our Special Artist 
= ae. PRR anata - eyeees G. H. Davis. Here! we give aerial photographs of the U.S. Coastguard cutter Bibb, taken when the 
THE DRAMATIC RESCUE OF SIXTY-NINE PERSONS IN MID-ATLANTIC, vessel was steaming at full speed for Boston with the survivors aboard. 
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MODEL OF A DUCK ON A LOTUS STAND. OLIVE-GREEN 
GLAZE. NORTHERN CHINESE. SUNG (960-1279). 
The loan Exhibition of Celadon Wares organised by the Oriental! 
Ceramic Society opens at 48, Davies Street, W.1, om October 27 
and will continue until December 20. The pieces illustrated are 
lent respectively by Mrs. Seligman, Mrs. F. A. Strass and the 

* [Continued opposite 
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FOUR-WHEEL MAIN LANDING GEAR FOR BOMBERS 
TO ENABLE THEM TO USE MORE AIRFIELDS. 
Four-wheel main landing gear is being installed on U.S. super- 
bom eight 56-in. wheels distribute the weight over 
a greater area than the two 110-in. wheels. This, with shortened 
landing-runs resulting from reversible pitch propellers, will 
enable more airfields to be > 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE: COLLAPSIBLE BARRELS, 


It has been estimated that half the life of a enaper’s barrel is a dead loss, as it is spent being transported 
i newly invented Merron collapsible barrel will now, it is claimed, 


remedy this waste. Merron barrels are built of ten staves, each of which is made of laminated plywood, 


empty after having been delivered full. 
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SLIP DECORATION ; 

Continued.) 

Rev. Stanley T. Smith. } 

the famous Sung celadons made at factories at Lung Ch’iian, Ydan pieces 

of similar technique, and Ming and Northern Chinese and Corean celadons. 
Sawankalok ware (Siam) and Japanese celadons are sub-groups. 


GREYISH-GREEN GLAZE. 


BOTTLE WITH COVER. 
PROBABLY YUAN (1280-1368). 


IN BAMBOO FORM. 
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UNVEILED ON OCT. I9 BY THE C.-IN-C., PORTSMOUTH, ADMIRAL LORD 
FRASER: THE MEMORIAL WINDOW IN ST. ANN’S, PORTSMOUTH. 
A window to commemorate those who worked in or sailed from Portsmouth Royal 
Naval Dockyard and lost their lives in the 1939-45 war was unveiled in St. Ann's 
Church, Portsmouth, by the C.-in-C., Portsmouth, on October 19, and dedicated 
by the Chaplain of the Fleet. It was designed by Mr. Hugh Easton, designer of the 
Battle of Britain Memorial Window in Westminster Abbey. 


ASSEMBLED AND IN PIECES. 


A SIMPLE AND UNSKILLED OPERATION : 
so that each part keeps its shape without expansion or shrinkage, owing to a skilful crossing of certain 


lamination grains. The inner lamination is of oak. 
size the collapsing of the barrels and their reassembly is easy. 


FLOWER. COLOURED 


THE FORM OF A_ LOTUS 
KORYU (918-1392). 


BLUISH-GREY GLAZE. 


The Celadon “ family ”’ includes, in addition to 


‘ 


THE MASCOT OF THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGI- 

MENT: ‘“‘ BOBBIE”’ WAITING TO GO ON PARADE. 

The Royal Warwickshire Regiment, now stationed in Jerusalem, 

possess a black buck, formerly at the Cairo Zoo, which now 

acts as the regimental mascot. Our photograph shows this 

graceful animal waiting to lead the regimental band on parade. 
The badge of the regiment is an antelope. 


ASSEMBLING A SIX-STAVE COLLAPSIBLE BARREL. 


As the component parts remain exact in shape and 
All staves and ends will fit exactly. 
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COMPLETED BY A RECENT DISCOVERY: A SUIT OF HENRY VIII.’s. ARMOUR. 


° 


SHOWING THE GARTER ENGRAVED BELOW THE LEFT KNEE: DETAIL OF ONE OF THE 
LEGS OF A SUIT OF HENRY VIII.’S ARMOUR, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT SCRIVELSBY COURT. 


A SUIT OF HENRY VIII.’s ARMOUR, NOW SHOWN COMPLETE AT THE TOWER OF LONDON, 
WITH THE LEGS, LENT BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE TRUSTEES OF THE DYMOKE ESTATE 


NTIL recently the legs of one of the armours of Henry VIII. in the Tower of London 
were missing, and although the suit is mentioned in the Inventory of 1547, no one knows 

when they were lost. Recently the Master of the Armouries visited Scrivelsby Court, 
Lincolnshire, the home of the Dymoke family, hereditary King's Champions, and found them 
there. Their presence in this country house is explained by the fact that the head of the 
family was entitled to claim a suit of armour from the King for his service when he rode into 
Westminster Hall at the Coronation Banquet and flung down his challenge. By arrangement 
with the Trustees of the Dymoke estate the legs have now been lent to the Tower of London, and 
the complete suit is shown reunited. Although made in Milan the armour was decorated with 
engraving in England, and one of the details is the collar of the Order of the Garter round the 
DETAIL OF THE SUIT neck and the Garter itself engraved round the left leg below the knee. The suit is now 


SHOWING THE GARTER COLLAR ENGRAVED ROUND THE NECK: ) 
OF HENRY VIII."S ARMOUR, NOW REUNITED THROUGH A RECENT FIND, displayed along with three other armours of Henry VIII. in the White Tower. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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FISH RESOURCES OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


W* are going to import 10,000,000 Ibs. of canned snoek from South Africa. The snoek 

(Thyrsites atun) belongs to the Percomorphi, a group of spiny-finned fishes. The 
name was originally used in Holland for the fresh-water pike, and was no doubt given to this 
marine fish of South Africa by the early Dutch settlers owing to its pike-like appearance. 
The fish has a wide distribution in the seas of the Southern Hemisphere and performs 
seasonal feeding migrations which bring it in dense shoals off the coasts of South Africa, 
South Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Patagonia, Chile and Tristan da Cunha. At 
the Cape its appearance is quite regular each year, the season lasting from September to 
June. During this time it is intensively fished, and it is, in fact, economically the most 
important fish in South African waters, forming the bulk of the fish export trade. Little 
is known of its spawning places and habits. In New Zealand, for example, it appears in 
April to June, with developing roes which mature towards the end of July, when it begins 
to disappear from the surface waters. After spawning, the “spent” fish reappear in 
October and begin feeding. In South African waters their chief food is sardines, mackerel, 
horse-mackerel and grey mullet. The snoek, like most surface-living oceanic fish, is steely 
blue above, gradually paling to silvery underneath. It grows to a length of 3 to 4 ft. and 
a weight of 20 lbs, or more. 

The fish resources of the Commonwealth and Empire are very considerable indeed. 
Since the greater part of these lands are bathed by warm seas, it is of interest to compare 
tropical fish populations with, say, those of the North Atlantic. It has been argued that 
although there are many more species of fish in the warmer seas, the more temperate areas 
support the more abundant fish stocks. This conclusion was partly based on the seemingly 
greater production of plankton in the cooler seas of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
But it must be remem- 
bered that plankton pro- : oie 
duction in the temperate 
seas is seasonal, whereas 
in the tropics it is 
continuous and more 
rapid, and is probably no 
less than that of northern 
seas, at least when the 
overall yearly crop is 
considered. Moreover, 
tropical fish may have 
several spawning periods 
during one year while the 
fishes of home waters 
usually have but one. All 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


CS 2evz = 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


Y choice this week would be the Book Society’s choice. ‘‘ The House by the Sea,’’ 

by Jon Godden (Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.), is a first novel. I hardly think one would 

suspect that, it is so controlled and confident, such a finished piece of work. But it is 
certainly a new flavour. 

Edwina, in middle age, has unexpectedly been left enough money to buy a little 
house in Cornwall. The house is almost new, almost virgin; it has been standing empty 
for years, like an empty shell with the wind blowing through it. Into this shell, her very 
own, she will retire and curl up. It is an admission of defeat ; she was always afraid of 
life, always turned tail at the last moment, and now there will be no more chances. But 
it is also a liberation. All her life she has been occupied by other people, by stronger 
characters—has taken colour from them and belonged to them. She has just had fifteen 
years of belonging to her friend Madge. But now her self is empty, like the house. She 
can be what she pleases there, alone with daydream and make-believe and her little dog, 
her child that should have been. 

Of course, it is a vain hope. Edwina has her back to the sea, she can retreat no 
farther ; and the soliloquies of a nervous child cannot fill the house. Her shell is waiting 
to be occupied. Any evil thing may rush in and take possession. And when it comes, 
rushing on the wind and darkness, she has been very nearly expecting it. 

It is an American deserter—worse than that. Like her, he can retreat no farther, and 
in the storm and dark, at the very limit of endurance, he recognised the house as his goal. 
It is filled at once, inhabited. Of course, she receives him ; of course, she tends him, hides 
him, braves the cold, mean faces in the village shop for his sake. This is what was meant 
to be. It is the thing she always ran away from, the chance that was always missed. She 
and this alien, this out- 
law, this jungle creature 
are more a part of each 
other than any couple in 
the world. 

And all the time she 
is not deceived. He thinks 
her soft and stupid. She 
is soft—helpless ; but she 
is not stupid in her 
thoughts. She knows him 
to be quite careless of 
her, and completely ruth- 
less. She only does not 
struggle, as the hunted 
man struggles against 
the horrible conviction 








this must point to tropical =, pis wich 1s TO BE CANNED IN GREAT NUMBERS FOR THE BRITISH MARKET: THE SNOEK (7HYRSITES ATC), WHICH 1S KNOWN 
that he is never to get 


seas being able to main- ,. « sargacouTA” IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, BUT INVARIABLY REFERRED TO BY ITS DUTCH NAME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


tain substantial fish popu- 
lations, and to quote the late Dr. Tate Regan, “descriptions given of the enormous 
shoals of grey mullet, scombroids, etc., seen in tropical seas do not support the view 
that fishes are more abundant in colder waters.” 

A consideration of even the commercially important families of fish which live in the seas 
fringing the Commonwealth and Empire would soon go beyond the scope of this article. 
Instead, it will be best to focus attention on three very important families of marine fishes, 
the Clupeida (including herrings, sardines, etc.), the Scombridz (mackerel and tunny), and 
the Carangidaz (horse-mackerels and yellowtails). Of the Clupeida, the species of Sardinella, 
to take but one type, are very abundant off tropical coasts, some ten species living in the 
Indo-Pacific area and four off the West African coast and in the Mediterranean. The oil 
sardine (Sardinella longiceps) has long been of great importance to Indian fisheries, while 
another species (Sardinella aurita) is so abundant at certain seasons off the West African 
coast that plans are in hand to begin a cannery in the Gold Coast. Besides the various 
types of mackerel, the scombroid fishes include the tunas, or tunnies, which can justly be 
called a world resource. Actually, in spite of the great value and antiquity of tuna fisheries, 
very little is known of their natural history. For example, we do not know where the 
Pacific tunas spawn nor is 
the extent of their migra- 
tions understood. The 
albacore (Thynnus germo) 
probably migrates for great 
distances across the Pacific, 
as does the tunny (Thynnus 
thynnus) in the Atlantic, 
and it seems likely that 
the yellow fin (Neothunnus 
macropterus) and the skip- 
jack (Katsuwonus pelamis) 
also undertake lengthy 








away from here. 

The story might have been commonplace. It never is; the atmosphere is too strange 
and real. The house, Edwina and the desperate man are under one’s skin. 

“If He Holiers Let Him Go,’’ by Chester Himes (Falcon Press; 8s. 6d.), might be 
described as another hunting scene. This time the quarry is guiltless. He is only an 
American negro. He grew up thinking himself American, but found out the difference ; 
and now it is becoming a fixed idea—the one idea of which he is capable. It was somehow 
brought home to him by the war, and it obsesses, terrifies him, fills his dreams—it is as 
though the whole world were after him. His job is in a dockyard on the West Coast, 
where black and white work together. Every sign of discrimination—and there are 
always some—gives another jab to the exposed and shrieking nerve. He cannot miss one 
of them ; like a jealous man, he would detect them if none were there. His case is hopeless, 
because he wants to be white—or just the same as white. No concessions, no improve- 
ment, no equality within limits can help at all, while the gigantic fact is still there, legible 
in every eye. The obsession grows, and comes out in an insane truculence. For days he 
cherishes a dream of cold-blooded murder, of destroying the whole white race in one man. 
It would be the end, of course—but what a relief! There is bliss and freedom even 
in thinking of it. 

On the other side is 
Alice, whom he loves. She 
is very light in colour ; hers 
is a “‘respected’’ negro 
family. And she insists on 
Bob’s getting on, as far as 
he can get on—educating 
himself, becoming a “ re- 
spected”’ man in his turn. 
They have a bad time 
together. Bob ‘doubts her 
loyalty, and thinks of her 
very often as a “ collabor- 


migrations. In more normal 

times the world’s annual ator.” Yet he loves and 

catch of tuna amounted needs her; he is desperate 

to almost 675,000,000 Ibs., QUITE DISTINCT FROM THE SNOFK BUT ALSO A VALUABLE FOOD FISH: A BARRACUDA (SPHYRAENA COMMERSONI), at his own fixed idea, which 

Japan catching no less than WHICH IS FOUND IN THE INDIAN OCEAN AND THE SEAS AROUND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, can only goad him to de- 

68 per cent. of this total and = The Barracuda, a ferocious fish which has been known to attack bathers, bears a superficial resemblance to the Snoek. It is related to the Struction, and almost has, 
Grey Mullet, whereas the Snoek is allied to that large tribe which includes mackerel, tunnies and albacores. But when she finds the 


the United States 23 per cent. 
The development of a local 
tuna fishery to exploit the 
resources of the South Pacific has not, so far as the writer is aware, gone far in Australia and 
New Zealand, although Peru and Chile are beginning to develop a tuna canning industry. 
The Carangidz (horse-mackerels, etc.) is a large and varied family, abundant in all warm 
seas, with many species having a wide distribution and being valuable as food. These are 
particularly important elements in the fish populations off East Africa and often figure in 
the catches. So far these fish have not been utilised to any great extent in the canning in- 
dustries of the world, but there are certain species which may be superior in flavour to the tunas. 

There is also much natural wealth in the fresh-water fisheries. Again it is impossible 
to do more than mention a few salient features. The great lakes of Africa look small on 
most maps, but they can best be imagined as sizeable inland seas containing rich fish stocks. 
Of these some of the species of Tilapia (rather carp-like in appearance but belonging to the 
family Cichlidz) are of great value to the native fishermen. 

The sea fisheries of the colonies could certainly be expanded enormously, given the right 
stimulus and up-to-date tools of the trade. In a world with an alarmingly high proportion 
of under-nourished people, it seems tragic that more use cannot be made of the natural 
resources of the seas. The setting-up of experimental canneries would be a step in the right 
direction, for there can be no doubt that well-organised fish-canning has many advantages 
over salting and smoking. Side by side with such experimental industries should go 
intensive biological surveys to discover the potentialities of the local fish stocks, without 
which intelligent long-term exploitation is not possible. As a reminder of the importance 
of the latter, we have the example of the Pacific halibut fishery, which has since 1930 been 
regulated according to the growing powers of the stock. As a result the catch per unit of 
gear has increased as much as 112 per cent. 

It is of interest that canning was stimulated (as were so many other discoveries) by 
the needs of war. In 1795 warring revolutionary France found most ports closed to her 
shipping, with the result that her forces had to depend on salted and pickled foods from 
home. ‘ These foods were subject to such spoilage that scurvy was sufficiently widespread 
to weaken severely the military forces. Accordingly, the French Government offered a 
prize of 12,000 francs to anyone who could develop a means of preserving food so that 
decomposition would be reduced and more of the original qualities of the fresh food retained. 
The prize was finally won by Nicolas Appert, a brewer, confectioner and distiller, but it was 
not until 1809 that he finally perfected his method. N. B. MarsuHarr, M.A, 


From the drawings by Lieut.-Col. W. P. C. Tenison, D.S.O. 





words to show him that a 
good life is possible, it is 
already just too late. This study in compelled and tragic inferiority is by a negro 
writer; no one else could have done it. It is a tough book—tough, insistent, real. 
Again, a first novel, and again completely articulate. 

“ The Strangers,’’ by Frances Lobb (A. and E.; 8s. 6d.), though serious enough, is 
much lighter: a war story with an unusual background. 

Old Peter Hering and his family are neither French nor German; they are Lorrainers. 
And Peter feels himself just that. His notable, astringent wife is more German. Their 
elder girl, married to a Nazi farmer near Hanover, is completely Germanised: Thérése, 
the younger, militantly French. On the fall of France they are deported with their 
whole village. They would have gone to Poland; but Gustav Kluge, the son-in-law, 
manages to rescue them as Volksdeutsche and get them drafted to his farm. The mixed 
household is completed, and further complicated, by Gustav’s sister and two farm hands— 
a gay little Italian and a French prisoner. Of course, it is hardest on Thérése, and, of 
course, she has schoolgirl dreams of rescuing the Frenchman, with the blank face and 
brilliant, melancholy eyes. Df course, she makes a botch of it, poor child. And so he has 
to try someone else. The lovely, sunny, shallow, capable young wife iz »o;good; she 
would not think of betraying her husband, unless with Dino. But the sister gives him no 
trouble. She is lonely, deep-natured and intelligent—easy to destroy. 

Her lover, excellent as a schoolgirl’s dream, goes on being rather too like one. Other- 
wise the household is very good, and it is a moving, sympathetic story. I should have 
liked more space for it. é 

For “ Captain from Castile,’’ by Samuel Shellabarger (Macmillan; 15s.), I feel that 
more space is unnecessary, though it is a very long book. For it is all so simple. The 
gallant Spanish youth: the villain, the Inquisition trouble, the escape to a brave New 
World : Cortés, Montezuma and the villain again : capture and the threat of sacrifice, and 
return to Spain, and still the villain, and the final triumph—it is all extremely plain 
sailing. Imagine the historical substance of ‘‘ The Heart of Jade ” treated, but with no such 
stress on the Aztecs, by a kind of grown-up Henty. This hero, after much old-fashioned 
dreaming of his lady in Spain, marries not an Aztec princess but a camp-follower—an 
all-weather girl, suited to the future home of democracy. It is a good, spirited, 
eventful yarn—though the diction wavers rather oddly, and not too happily, between 
past and present. K, Joun. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN CURIOSITY FROM SOUTHERN GIPPSLAND, WHERE 


EARTHWORMS CAN 


USUALLY WINS, 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILD 
EARTHWORM. 


WITH A GIANT EARTHWORM—THE WORM 
WITH THE LOSS OF ITS TAIL. 


OUTHERN GIPPS- 
LAND, in the State 

of Victoria, Australia, 
could lay claim to 
being a paradise for 
anglers, for it is the 
home of the. giant 
earthworm, Megasco- 
lides australis, one 
specimen of which 
would be sufficient to 
provide bait for a day's 
coarse-fishing. In send- 
ing us the photographs 
reproduced on this page 
our correspondent, Mr. 
John Loughlin, writes : 
“As freakish as the 
duckbilled platypus, 
whose haunts it shares, 
the giant Australian 
earthworm looks like 
a long, animated 
sausage. Measured in 
yards instead of inches, 
Megascolides australis, 
the world’s biggest 
earthworm, is being 
studied with renewed 
scientific interest. 
Specimens, with their 
3-in. eggs, are now 
being preserved in Mel- 
bourne to be flown to 
England and the 
United States. They 
were collected by 
Charles Barrett, a 
leading Australian 
naturalist, for the 
Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station and the 
University of Cali- 
fornia. The worm dies 
in a few days if it is 
taken from its natural 
haunt, so the speci- 
mens are being pre- 
served in long glass 
tubes. Three yards of 
earthworm is not a 
rare size in the Bass 
River Valley in South- 
Eastern Australia, 
practically the only 
spot where the giant is 
to be found. Some 
11 ft. long have been 
measured by the local 
inhabitants, and a 12- 
footer is claimed, but 
even an average 6- to 
8-ft. worm is a startling 
[Continued on right. 


GIANT 


THE GIANT EARTHWORM OF SOUTHERN GIPPSLAND SHOWN WITH TWO EARTH- 


WORMS OF NORMAL LENGTH 
Continued.) 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE FORMER’S SAUSAGE-LIKE GIRTH. 


TO BE SENT FOR 
AND THE U.S. : 
IN GLASS TUBES AT THE MELBOURNE MUSEUM. 


BE HEARD PLAYING “DOWN.- UNDER.” 





TYING A KNOT IN THE TAIL OF A GIANT 
IT ESCAPING DOWN ITS BURROW. 


BETTER THAN SALT: 
EARTHWORM TO PREVENT 


Continued.} 
contrast with the kind 
you dig up for bait. 
It stretches to these 
lengths when it is 
sliding through the 
grass or when it is held 
high with its head 
reaching for the earth. 
Burrowing normally 
through the earth it 
may be little more than 
a yard long and up to 
an inch thick. Guided 
by Charles Barrett, I 
went in search of this 
‘Ripley’ earthworm. 
Sixty miles east of 
Melbourne, Victoria, in 
the mountainous 
Gippsland country, we 
found the narrow, tur- 
bulent Bass River 
winding down to the 
sea among the dumpy 
hills, its course marked 
by wattles, eucalyptus, 
blackwoods and wil- 
lows, with masses of 
ferns trailing in its 
icy waters. The lush 
slopes of the valley, 
carrying some of the 
richest dairy herds in 
{Continued in centre. 








RESEARCH PURPOSES TO BRITAIN 
GIANT EARTHWORMS PRESERVED 
AVERAGE 6 FT, 


Continued.) 
the country, are where 
the giant earthworm 
has its headquarters. 
In places, the wet 
clayey soil of the river 
flats is riddled by its 
burrows. Even in the 
valley, however, it 
shows preference for 
particular spots, and 
large colonies gather in 
these localities. We 
made our search with 
the help of Mr. Lou 
Cook, seventy-two- 
year-old dairy farmer 
and a keen naturalist, 
on whose 100-acre pro- 
perty scientific studies 
of Megascolides austra- 
lis have been made. 
Taking us to a small 
creek that chattered 
past his farmhouse to 
join the Bass River, he 
dug his spade into 
the soft, wet clay. 
[Continued below. 
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RTHWORM AT FULL STRETCH : 
SPECIMENS OF MEGASOOLIDES AUSTRALIS 
TO 9 FT. 


LENGTH, 


A HEAP OF GIANT EARTHWORMS WITH (Tor LEFT) TWO EGGS WHICH ARE 


2 TO 3 IN. LONG, 4 IN. WIDE, AND A TRANSLUCENT GREEN WHEN FRESH. 








Finding the elusive earthworm is much easier than capturing it. The stock variety joke 
about sitting down and listening to the earthworms playing doesn't sound so foolish 
when you’ve heard the giant worms in their burrows. As you walk over the muddy 
flats, you may hear them retreating down their water-logged burrows with a noise 
like the gurgling of the bathwater down the drain when the plug is pulled out. 
Lou's spade disclosed dozens of used burrows before it exposed 6 ins. of a fat worm. 
In a flash he grabbed it and tied a knot in it. That is part of the technique of 
capturing the worm—tie a knot so that your quarry cannot vanish in the twinkling 
of an eye down its burrow. His worm secured, Lou dug the rest of it out at his 
leisure, working carefully to follow the twisting course of the burrow and to avoid 
chopping its tenant in half. You cannot grab the first piece of worm you see and 
start iugging. The worm will distend its body inside the winding burrow and grip 
the sides so tightly that the piece will come away in your hand. If you have the 
patience, you can have an endurance test with the worm and ease it out inch by inch 
as it we-tens its grip. You learn that from one of its few natural enemies—that 


smart snake-killer, the Kookaburra. The ‘ laughing jackass,’ as this bird is called, will 
seize his piece of worm and wait, blinking. Each time the victim eases the strain 
‘ Jack’ gives a tug and takes up the slack until the last inch of worm emerges from 
the burrow. Lou picked up his captive by the tail-end and held it with the head just 
above the ground. ‘ Not a large one,’ he said. As the worm stretched to reach the ground 
he lifted it higher and higher until it extended to about 6 ft. Railway surveyors who 
discovered the first of the giants thought they had found a snake. The likeness of 
Megascolides australis to a snake, however, ends with its size. It resembles nothing else 
but an outsize in earthworms. Its flesh-coloured body is divided into segments marked 
by 350 to 500 rings. It burrows into the earth like ordinary worms, swallowing the soil 
and passing it through its body. Eggs 2 to 3 ins. long and }-in. wide are laid in the 
burrows, and are greenish and translucent when fresh. Lou Cook has been concerned 
by the declining numbers of giant worms in the valley over recent years. This may 
be due, he thinks, to the use of superphosphates on the pastures, but it is possible that 
these surviving relics of a once-widespread race of giant earthworms are disappearing.” 
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THE TOMB OF 


A HITTITE KING’S FOUR - THOUSAND - YEAR - OLD 
MAUSOLEUM, THE LATEST DISCOVERY AT ALALAKH. 


By SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY, Director of the Excavations at Alalakh, 


1937-39 and 1946-47. 


(The excavations at Alalakh, the modern Atchana, in the 
Hatay province of Turkey, were recently concluded. These 
excavations, both before the war and since, have been directed 
by Sir Leonard Woolley, of Ur of the Chaldees fame, and 
previous articles by him, describing the discoveries made, 
appeared in our issues of Seplember 17, 1938, and December 2 
and 9, 1939. In the article on this page Sir Leonard describes 
the most interesting 
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But they were not two 
[ i ° thousand years of inglorious 
YARIM Zz LIM si stagnation. In Level 12 we 


found the facade of a great 


building, probably a royal 
palace, which was adorned 
with a row of mud- brick 
columns (Figs. 17, 18, 19), 


about 4 ft. in diameter and 
still standing 10 ft. high. The 
level is dated by a cylinder 
seal in the style of many 
found in the Royal Cemetery at Ur to the early part of 
the third millennium s.c., and before that time the brick 
column was used in Mesopotamia, at Warka and later at 
Kish, so that both the seal and the columns may point 
to close dealings with Sumer; but no such architectural 
feature is known at any other Syrian or Turkish site. 
In a palace of the next period (Level 11), dated by a 
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(Figs. 5, 6, 7—also Figs. 3, 4, 8, 9, 13). Believing it to be 
a funerary chapel, I dug down under the floor and found 
the walls of a burnt building filled with and enveloped in 
a solid mass of mud brickwork. The brickwork continued 
below its floor for 1o ft., relieved only by a few small gold 
objects placed between the courses. Then came the beams 
and planks of the roof of a building, but the same mud 
brick came under the roof and against the outer face of 
its fire-blackened walls ; on the floor of the building was a 
layer of mixed soil containing quantities of potsherds which 
we knew to be more than a thousand vears earlier than the 
tomb we sought. Still we dug down. The building rested 
directly on another, an almost solid cube, a “ mastaba,” 
as it would have been called in Egypt, with a fore-court 
and entrance-passage, built of mud bricks, but. resting on 
a pavement of burnt tiles. Below the tiles was a square 
brick-lined shaft packed with sand and stones, great blocks 
of which the biggest weighed nearly three tons, then mixed 
earth, then a mud-brick blocking, then sand, another 

blocking, and sand 





of the recent dis- 
coveries, that of the 
tomb of a Hittite 
king, Yarim-Lim 
(of the eighteenth 
century B.C.), and 
the complex series 
of buildings 
apparently necessary 
lo the ritual of 
a royal burial. 
Numerous pictures 
are reproduced on 
the facing page and 
overleaf.) 
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N our last season 

at Atchana we 
have traced the 
history of the city 
of Alalakh (Fig. 2) 
back to its begin- 
nings, and a trial 
dig on a little 
neighbouring 
mound called Tell 
esh Sheikh has told 
us something of 
what the Amk 
plain was like 
before Alalakh was 
founded. Tell esh 
Sheikh belongs to 
the ** Chalcolithic ” 
Age when copper 
was beginning to 
be worked but was 
still a rarity, and 
stone was the 
material for 
ordinary tools and 
weapons. The 
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again. But by now 
we were digging 


14 ft. below water- 
level, the sides of 
the shaft, mere 
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ynud, fell in con- 
stantly, work 
came really danger 
ous, and when our 
pumps broke and 
no others could be 
obtained, we were 
searcely sorry to 
close the season, 
although the cre- 
mation-urn of King 
Yarim - Lim prob- 
ably lay only a few 
feet further down. 

But if we failed 
to open the tomb, 
we have learnt a 
great deal about 
the burial rites of 
a Hittite king. 

First men 
a rectangular 
about 60 ft. wide 
and 150 ft. long, 
going down in steps 
to a depth of 30 ft. 


be- 





dug 
pit 


SECTION OF WALL. 





BOULDERS (SECTION). 


BOULDERS (ELEVATION). (Fig. 1). In the 
bottom of it was 

BRICK WALLING WITH : 

POTTERY FILLING. dug the well - like 


shaft perhaps 2o ft. 


BRICK. WALLING WITH ‘ 
deep for the ciner- 


EARTH FILLING. 


. , a ay ev 7 “¢ 

WTR BRICK FILLING UNTOUCHED ary urn Th y filled 

wmmauee BY EXCAVATORS. this in, sealing it 

| =e BRICK FACE REVEALED with huge stones, 

SY EXCAMATORS paved it over and 

BRICK FILLING REMOVED built above it the 
aN ee BY EXCAVATORS. te ’ . 

mastaba with 
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mound produced its fore-court and 
flints in plenty and passage, and per- 
a fair amount of haps a second 
obsidian, and a eS - —————————— ei chamber (which we 

did not find) for 


single copper pin. yo. 1, 


THE FOUR BUILDINGS REQUIRED BY THE RITUAL OF A 


HITTITE KING’S BURIAL: 


A NORTH-EAST TO 


SOUTH-WEST SECTION OF THE 


offerings ; and after 


The pottery was TOMB OF YARIM-LIM AT ALALAKH, SHOWING THE FOUR STRUCTURES (NUMBERED ON DIAGRAM) BUILT OVER THE URN-PIT. ee a 
“ - ante s OTL ceremonv 
all hand-made One of the most interesting discoveries made by Sir Leonard Woolley in his recently-concluded excavation of the Hittite site at Alalakh, near Aleppo, was the tomb filled j “ea : 
without the wheel of Yarim-Lim, with the light it throws on the ritual demanded by a royal burial. In the article on this page Sir Leonard both describes the excavation and deduces € im 6this, too, 
Fig. 11 an a the method of construction of the complex buildings which underlay the final “‘Chapel Royal. the passage with 
(Fig ), I 

mud bricks, the 


high proportion of 





it was painted with simple but effective 
designs. On fragments from the lowest 
levels there is a tendency for the patterns to 
be dot-filled, after the fashion of the Tell 
Halaf chalcolithic pottery found further 
east; in upper levels this disappears and 
is replaced by crossed-hatched triangles or 
by ribbon-like festoons such as characterise 
the wares found further westwards at 
Mersin, in the Cilician plain. 

None of this primitive ware is found at 
Alalakh. That town was built upon virgin 
soil by newcomers to the Amk plain, who 
brought with them a_ fully - developed 
Copper Age culture. All their pottery is 
wheel-made (Figs. 10, 12, 13, 14), and from 
the very start shows such advanced features 
as ring-bases and handles; the painted 
decoration, which includes bird and animal 
motives, the figures being in panels between 
horizontal bands and separated by groups 
of vertical lines or zigzags, has no precedent 
at Tell esh Sheikh. We cannot date the 
founding of Alalakh, but it certainly falls 
within the fourth millennium before Christ, 
and hitherto no site has produced pottery 
like this at any such early period; the 
closest resemblance (and it is far from 
identity) is given by the painted wares of 
the Khabur Valley found by Mr. Mallowan, 
but his “ Khabur” pottery is dated to about 








court with mixed soil full of ancient pottery, 
great stones, then a layer of hard clay, then 
clean, fine soil and a layer of mud brick to 
top it all, making a flat floor over the now 
shallower pit. On the floor was then built 
a new building, corresponding roughly to 
that below and leaving a narrow space 
between its walls and the pit’s sides; the 
old passage was reproduced, above the 
‘* mastaba ”’ was a chamber with no door and 
beside it a larger chamber whose roof was 
supported by wooden columns—the walls 
were low and the door so small that one 
could enter it only on hands and knees. 
Some kind of service presumably was 
celebrated, and then steps were erected in 
the passage, and men went up and removed 
the chamber roofs and flung in the mixed 
soil full of prehistoric pottery which they 
had found when they excavated the great 
pit; they made a layer of it about 18 in. 
thick and closed it down with bricks and 
a bed of clean clay. Surely they recognised 
that this mixed soil stood for the beginnings 
of the city’s history ; the dead king was no 
ephemeral creature of yesterday, but was 
divinely appointed from the beginning, and 
he lay by rights not in common earth, but 
under the ashes of Alalakh’s remotest past. 

Above this symbolic layer. came course 
after course of bricks, rising to roof-level ; 








the eighteenth century s.c. That gap in 
time, however, is bridged by the extra- 
ordinary longevity of the painted ware at 
Alalakh. The decorated vessels of the 
sixteenth level (the lowest of all) are indistinguishable 
from those of the tenth and ninth levels, which 
bring us to the second millennium, and although they 
disappear in Level 7, é.¢., about 1785 B.c., yet they come 
to the fore agaih for a brief period when a rising of the 
townspeople put an end to the dynasty of Yarim-Lim and 
brought about a “ nationalist’ revival of the old con- 
servative style. Therefore, the “ Khabur”’ pottery seems 
to illustrate a late phase of a fashion which at Alalakh 
had already lasted for nearly two thousand vears. 


FIG. 2. 


THE HEART OF THE OLD HITTITE EMPIRE: A MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF ALALAKH, 
WITH RELATION TO CYPRUS, ANTIOCH, CARCHEMISH AND THE CILICIAN PLAIN. 


seal-impression of the style of Sargon of Akkad to about 
2500 B.c., some of the rooms had been vaulted with burnt 
brick; this again is an architectural surprise, and I 
know of no parallel in any other country at the time. 

We found, though we could not fully excavate, a royal 
tomb of the eighteenth century s.c. (Figs. 1, 15, 16). 
Attached to the palace of King Yarim-Lim was a chapel, 
sacked and burnt by the rebellious populice, which con- 
tained numerous objects, including the wonderfully fine 
stone portrait-head of a king, probably Yarim-Lim himself 


the roof was replaced over the solid 
mass. Then the space around the 
building was filled with light brush- 


wood, which was set on fire and a quick, 
fierce blaze purified the tomb. Thereafter bricks were laid 
round and over the building until it was buried 1o ft. deep, 
and the bricks were but 5 ft. below ground-level; then on 
them another building was set up and in its turn duly 
burned ; its walls were trimmed flat, its interior filled with 
mud brick and round it was set concrete to serve as 
foundations for the walls of the Chapel Royal, the building 
above ground wherein stood the statue of Yarim-Lim, the 
fourth and last building required by the ritual of a 
king’s burying. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED AT ALALAKH: THE FINEST HITTITE SCULPTURE YET KNOWN. 
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\ (LEFT.) FIG. 3. \ \ 
FOUND IN THE \ 
\ 
\ ““CHAPEL ROYAL” \ 
WHICH CROWNED  } 
> \ 
\ KING YARIM-LIM’s  } 
\ TOMB: A PROFILE 
VIEW OF A BURNT | 
\ AND BROKEN HEAD \ \ 
) WHICH WAS FOUND 
\ \ 
\ WITH THE PORTRAIT \ 
\ 
N HEAD OF THE KING | } \ 
(FIGS. 5 TO 7). \ 
| 
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\ (RIGHT.) FIG. 4. \ 
\ INTERESTING AS \ 
\ SHOWING THE \ \ 
\ \ 
\ INFLUENCE OF \ 
\ TWELFTH DYNASTY } 
\ \ 
EGYPT, PREVIOUSLY } \ 
\ \ 
\ pOTENT IN ALALAKH: \ 
\ \ 
A FRONT VIEW OF \ \ 
\ THE BURNT AND \ \ 
\ BROKEN HEAD, \ \ 
\ SHOWN IN PROFILE \ 
\ IN Fic. 3. \ \ 
\ \ 
An \ 
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\ FIG. 6. ‘‘ PROUD, SELF-RELIANT . . . HARD, ALOOF, BUT NOT LACKING IN HUMOUR”: 
THE DIORITE PORTRAIT HEAD OF YARIM-LIM,* SEEN IN PROFILE. 
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\’ FIG. 5. THE 4000-YEAR-OLD PORTRAIT HEAD OF YARIM-LIM, FOUND IN THE CHAPEL \ \ FIG. 7. THE PORTRAIT HEAD SEEN FULL-FACE! THE SMOOTH TREATMENT OF TH) 
\ \BOVE THE TOMB! A BACK VIEW, SHOWING THE STRANGE WIG-LIKE HEAD-DRESS.  } JAW SUGGESTS THAT A SEPARATE BEARD (SEE FIG 8B OVERLEAF) WAS ATTACHED. 
a ‘ \ . 
Much of the identification of the King Yarim-Lim with the Royal Tomb recently excavated urn-pit (Fig. 1). Of this head, Sir Leonard Woolley wrote in ‘* The Times”’: “ It might 
at Alalakh and described by Sir Leonard Woolley on the facing page rests on the discovery almost be the work of a Sumerian artist; but if so he has caught to perfection the Hittite 
in the ‘“*Chapel Royal” of the fine portrait-head (Figs. 5 to 7). This was discovered type; the proud, self-reliant character, hard, aloof, but not lacking in humour, is rendered 


with fragments of other statuary among the ruins of the topmost building above the with consummate skill.” 
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ALALAKH EVIDENCE OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED YEARS’ UNBROKEN HITTITE CULTURE: 
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{ FIG. 8. EXAMPLES OF HITTITE SCULPTURE FROM ALALAKH, INCLUDING (A) IVORY STAFF- 
HEAD OF TWO GAZELLES (THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C.); (B) STONE BEARD FOR ATTACHING 
TO STATUE (SEE FIG. 7, PAGE 471); (C) BRONZE STATUETTE (SIXTEENTH CENTURY B.C.). 
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\’ Fic. 10. POTTERY FOUND IN THE ROYAL TOMB, BUT OF EARLIER DATE (¢. FOURTH 

i MILLENNIUM B.C.): (LEFT) A FINE COPPER AGE SPECIMEN, (RIGHT) AN “ EGG-SHELL”’ BOWL. 

t 

yy 

9 FIG. 12, A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE BARLIER ALALAKH POT- ‘ \’ FIG. 13. 

TERY: A PEDESTAL BOWL OF ABOUT 3000 B.C.: THE STYLE , { 

\ AT THIS SITE WAS CONSISTENT FOR NEARLY 2000 YEARS. ,\ \\ DECORATED WITH HUMAN FIGURES 
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FIG. 9. STONE 


““wic’’ HEAD-DRESSES FROM COMPOSITE STATUES FOUND IN THE \ 
** CHAPEL ROYAL, " 


’’ WHICH MAY BE COMPARED WITH THE KING’S HEAD (FIGS. 5, 6, 7). R\ 
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(ABOVE.) FIG. II. 
HAND-MADE, PAINTED 
‘ CLAY BOWLS FROM 
THE NEARBY SITE OF 
TELL ESH SHEIKH: 
OF THE LATER CHAL- 
COLITHIC AGE, PRIMI- 
TIVE AND  UNCON- 
\ NECTED WITH THE 
{ ALALAKH WARE 
\ WHICH SUCCEEDED IT. 
\ 
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In his article on page 470 Sir Leonard Woolley describes the latest developments in 
the excavation (which he directed) of the Hittite site at Alalakh (the modern 
Atchana). Besides this site, excavations were also made at a little nearby mound 
called Tell esh Sheikh, which belonged to the Chalcolithic Age, when worked copper 


A UNIQUE OBJECT FOUND IN THE 
ROYAL” OF YARIM-LIM: A CLAY VASE-STAND OR BRAZIER 


ae oo 
: \, 
‘* CHAPEL \ \) FIG. 14. (ABOVE AND BELOW) CLAY JUGS FROM ALALAKH, ;\ 
\ TYPICAL OF THE COPPER AGE ART AND SHOWING 
IN THE ROUND. 4 CHARACTERISTIC PANEL AND BIRD DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


a 


was still a rarity. Two examples of the quite distinct pottery found there are shown 
in Fig. 11. Alalakh was a city founded by newcomers to the Amk plain who already 
had a fully-developed Copper Age culture. Examples of their pottery, quite different 
from the Tell esh Sheikh types, and continuing with little or no alteration during 

[Continued opposite. 
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E: NEW EXCAVATIONS WHICH REVEALED MARVELS OF HITTITE ART AND RITUAL. 


‘ 





















i Fic. 15. IN THE “‘ CHAPEL ROYAL ”’ OF THE TOMB OF YARIM-LIM AT ALALAKH, THE TOPMOST 
OF THE FOUR STRUCTURES OF THE TOMB: A STEPPED BASALT ALTAR ON A CEMENT BASE. 
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\ 
\' Fic. 18. UNCOVERING THE HUGE COLUMNS, WHICH WERE AMONG THE GREATEST 

SURPRISES IN THE ALALAKH SITE: THEY ARE BELIEVED TO DERIVE FROM 
MESOPOTAMIAN ORIGINALS, 
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\ ’ FIG. 16. DIGGING THROUGH PACKED BRICK TO THE BURIAL-PLACE (SEE FIG. 1): MEN 
‘\| IN FOREGROUND ARE ON THE SECOND STRUCTURE, THOSE BELOW ON THE “* MASTABA.” 
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\\ 
\ FIG. 19. AT LEVEL 13, THREE LEVELS ABOVE THE FOUNDATION-LEVEL OF THE HITTITE CITY 


{ \’ FIG. 17. A UNIQUE ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE FOR THE AGE AND SITE: MUD-BRICK } 
OF ALALAKH: SHOWING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE GREAT BRICK COLUMNS OF LEVEL I2. 


COLUMNS, PROBABLY THE FACADE OF A ROYAL PALACE. EARLY THIRD MILLENNIUM, B.C. 
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Continued.) 


J 
the unbroken 1500 years of Alalakh’s prosperity, are given in Figs. 10, 12, 14. On Turkey or Syria, and the nearest parallel is said to be those at Warka, in Southern Meso- 
the twelfth level—i.c., four levels above the sixteenth or foundation-level—were dis- potamia, dating from the Fourth Millennium, B.C. On Level 12 was also discovered 
covered some remarkable mud-brick columns, which are presumed to have been the a cylinder seal showing people drinking through tubes in the characteristic Sumerian 


facade of a royal palace (Figs. 17 to 19). Nothing like these columns is known in manner at the time of the Royal Tombs of Ur—i.e., 2900-2800 B.C. 
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BOOK OF THE PLAY. 


ECENTLY, bound for South Wales, I was reading the printed text of “ An Inspector Calls 
and admiring again the suppleness of Priestley’s dialogue in a text that seems to be as 
good for the study as the stage. (The first act remains the best of the three.) But why South 
Wales? The visit,/it must be explained, was to an obscure hamlet in Monmouthshire that I shall 
recall not for its appearance— ! saw it only in the twilight—but for the eager appreciation, 
the immaculate playgoing manners of its Miners’ Hall audience (mostly women), who see a 
professional cast only once in a blue moon. The Western Theatre Company, sent by the Arts 
Council and the Miners’ Welfare Commission, has just 
performed the “ Inspector” there, one date in a long 
run of one-night stands through the mining valleys. 
Before long there will be another premiére in the same 
hall, with the same cast in O’Neill’s ‘“‘ Anna Christie.” 
Certainly it is a good deed to take the professional 
stage to these ill-served playgoers. At present the whole 
wide area of South Wales has only one legitimate 
theatre. I came away from the village, and down to 
Cardiff, remembering the adroit performance of Peter 
Cotes’s company on a cigarette-card platform, the 
cheering of that jam-packed village audience, the 
ultimate singing of ‘‘ Land of My Fathers,’ and—a by- 
product of the visit—Priestley’s dexterity as a dramatist 
for the printed page as well as the theatre. He is the 
man, if anyone, to coax to the printed play those readers, 
novel-bred, who in the past have shied fearfully from a 
press of italic type and the rapid to-and-fro of stage 
dialogue. It should always be possible to read a play, 
though there are, of course, obvious blanks. In certain 
types of farce everything depends upon the whirl of 
business, the flash of gesture, and an author’s script is 
merely a skeleton to be animated. Musical comedy, too : 
no one but a masochist would willingly choose a couple 
of libretti for quiet reading. We have distinguished 
exceptions — “‘ Bless the Bride,” for example, and 
** Oklahoma ! ""—but I cannot imagine a reader thrust- 
ing on through, say, the desert of ‘‘ The Dubarry” 
(now revived at the Princes). It is the score that 
matters here, not the fable about a little French milliner. 
The spoken word—as so often in the pre-** Oklahoma !” 
period—is merely an interruption between songs. 
Serious drama is anothertale. A play of literary as well 
as dramatic craftsmanship, one with a civilised ring to its 
dialogue, is more likely to endure than a slick success-of- 
the-moment where an author has used a kind of theatrical 
shorthand and left it to his company and producer to 
decode. Bernard Shaw is still the Old Master of the 
published play. He writes dialogue that in its printed 
form keeps its flavour and has, moreover, the added salt 
of the stage directions, not to speak of a Shavian Preface. 
Just now we have at Wyndham’s a swift and endear- 
ing revival of “* You Never Can Tell,” that monarch of 
pot-boilers which Shaw wrote, as he observes gravely in 
his preface, to satisfy ‘‘ the popular preference for fun, 
fashionable dresses, a little music, and even an exhibition 
of eating and drinking by people with an expensive air, 
attended by an if-possible-comic waiter.”’ Harcourt 
Williams charmingly feathers along that mellow sage 
William the Waiter, and other clever people keep the pot 
boiling to the end. A blithe evening, then; even so, 
visitors to Wyndham’s miss the copious stage directions 
that are treasure for anyone under the study lamp. The 
Waiter, we are told, has “a certain expression peculiar 
to men who are pre-eminent in their callings, and who, 
whilst aware of the vanity of success, are untouched 
by envy.”” The Clandons’ hotel sitting-room is ‘ well 
arranged to flatter the middle-class occupant’s sense of 
gentility, and reconcile him to a charge of a pound a day 
for its use.” A clock “strikes five with a sickly clink, 
the bell being unable to bear up against the black marble 
cenotaph in which it is immured.” Mrs. Clandon is 
“*a veteran of the Old Guard of the Women’s Rights 
Movement which had for its Bible John Stuart Mill’s 
treatise on the Subjection of Women.”’ And so on, 
But my favourite Shavian stage direction is not from 
“* You Never Can Tell.” It is from ‘* The Devil's Disciple” 
when, after Richard's “I never expect a soldier to think, 
Sir,” we get the aside: ‘“‘ Burgoyne is boundlessly delighted 
by the retort, which almost reconciles him to the loss of 
America.” And there is a pleasant note in ‘“‘ The Doctor's 
Dilemma,"’ where Shaw murmurs of B.B. that “ even 
broken bones, it is said, have been known to unite at the 
sound of his voice.” Shaw gravels his readers when he 
begins to fidget with phonetics, seeking the exact repro- 
duction of dialect. He enjoys phonetics as much as his 
own Professor Higgins, but it disturbs us to strike against 
such thorn-hedges as the speech of Felix Drinkwater 
(in “‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion ”’) or of Burgess in 
** Candida.”” Eliza Doolittle makes a grim start : ** Fewd 
dan y’ de-ooty bawmz a mather should, eed now bettern 
to spawl a pore girl’s flahrzn than ran way athaht pyin.” 
Happily there follows a wistful note: ‘‘ This desperate 
attempt toreproduce her dialect without a phonetic alpha- 
bet must be abandoned as unintelligible outside London.” 
Shaw must continue tobe the best of our dramatists for 
“ production” in thestudy. Actually, though, Pinero—that 
master-technician of his time—was the first to bring people back to the habit of play-reading, 
after along gap. He objected to the idea that an English play was a haphazard concoction 
of the author, the actor, and the manager ; that the manuscript of a drama, dog-eared from 
the prompter’s shelf, would reveal itself as a dissolute-looking, formless thing . . . ‘‘ illuminated 
by those interminable interpolations with which the desperate actors have helped to lift 
the poor material into temporary, unhealthy popularity.” His own dialogue had always a 
shaped and moulded quality that, as it were, made its effect at home and away. Since his 
time most dramatists of mark have been published in reading as well as in acting versions. 
Some scamper-comedies have no true place on paper ; but the major theatre men of our day, 
O'Casey, Bridie, Maugham, Priestley, Williams, can straddle with ease between book and stage. 
Barrie luxuriated in stage directions, even beyond Shaw. His plays in printed form 
are often a trickle of dialogue through a forest of commentary. On the other hand, 
Priestley—in his reading editions—is sparing of direction : he never distracts you from his 
pointed speech and his plays make the best of both worlds. One can say the same of a 
current piece, in quite another mood, by the poet, Donagh MacDonagh. In “ Happy as 
Larry,” now at the little Mercury Theatre, he has written a poet’s play of an originality 
and an audacious flourish, that can be read, as well as seen, with profit. J. C. Trewin. 
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CALLED ATTLEE CALLING "YOU "—JUNE FARRELL (LEORA DANA) IN 

“THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS” IN WHICH THE PRIME MINISTER 
RINGS UP THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 

“The Chiltern Hundreds,” at the Vaudeville,’ written by W. Douglas Home, the 

author of “Now Barabbas,”” makes genuine comedy out of the present political 

situation, and each political party is laughed at in turn. 





“4 SWIFT AND ENDEARING REVIVAL "—BERNARD SHAW’S ‘‘ YOU NEVER CAN TELL,” 

OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS (AT TABLE, L. TO R.} MRS. CLANDON 

(JANE HENDERSON); DOLLY CLANDON (BRENDA BRUCE) ; 

THESIGER) ; PHILIP CLANDON (DAVID PEEL); FERGUS CRAMPTON (FRANCIS LISTER) ; 

GLORIA CLANDON (ROSAMUND JOHN) ; AND VALENTINE (JAMES DONALD). 
THE WAITER (HARCOURT WILLIAMS). 





A PLAY “ THAT CAN BE READ, AS WELL AS SEEN, WITH PROFIT” : 

“HAPPY AS LARRY,” AT THE MERCURY THEATRE, SHOWING (L. TO R.) LARRY (LIAM 

REDMOND) ABOUT TO DRINK THE POISONED WINE; THE WIDOW (SHEILA'MANAHAN) ; 

THE WICKED DOCTOR (FRED JOHNSON) AND THE PHARMACIST (EDWARD BYRNE). 

Mr. Trewin describes, on this page, Donagh MacDonagh’s play “ Happy as Larry” 

as a poet’s play of originality and audacious flourish. This play has already been 
a great success in Dublin. 
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FROM THE ARTIST’S VIEWPOINT. 


‘* TT is imperative to sense all the Londons that have gone before in order to comprehend 

the London of to-day.”” That is the conviction of Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., who writes the introduction to Hanslip Fletcher’s ‘‘ Bombed London ’’ 
(Cassell ; 25s.), a collection of thirty-eight drawings of historic buildings damaged during 
the bombing of the capital by Goering’s Luftwaffe. It is a book to treasure : the chances 
are you will find it difficult to decide whether to give pride of place to Professor Richardson’s 
“reverie ’’ or Mr. Fletcher’s pictures. Actually, of course, they are complementary and 
combine to show the beauty, the greatness and the 
historic reality of this noble and historic city. Each in 
its separate form is the expression of profound love and 
admiration. Listen to Professor Richardson: ‘‘ Do you 
not thrill with deep pride when you walk the thorough- 
fares of the City ? Here you can see the lines of ancient 
streets, the ruins of famous churches, the very stones 
and fragments of a thousand years of civic history.” 
It is those things which Hanslip Fletcher records with his 
drawings, so full of detail yet so redolent of the atmo- 
sphere of time and place. His claim to be the recorder 
of London’s famous buildings, says Professor Richardson, 
will be supported by all who read his accurate delinea- 
tions. ‘‘ For drawings such as he provides are meant to 
be read in a literal sense.” It is a reading of which 
one can never weary. 

Pictures figure largely in Parry Marshall’s “ City of 
London ’’ (Phoenix House; 5s.), an illustrated pocket 
history which should certainly have been one of the first 
purchases of that host of foreign visitors once so hope- 
fully envisaged but of whose coming little is now heard. 
From the days when Aulus Plautius built a fortress in 
the valley of the Walbrook, to the plans for a new City 
drawn up by Dr. Charles Holden and Professor W. G. 
Holdford and presented to the Court of Common Council 
last May, Mr. Marshall tells the story of London, its 
Guilds and civic government, its bridges and banks, its 
markets and money-makers, its churches and ceremonies. 
Old prints and maps, portraits and photographs are to 
be found on nearly every page. 

The theatre-goer may complain that neither Hanslip 
Fletcher nor Parry Marshall has so much as hinted that 
there are playhouses in London. He will find some 
consolation in a collection of fifty-two theatrical portraits 
edited with an introduction by Clifford Bax and published 
under the somewhat trite and not altogether appropriate 
title ‘‘ All the World ’s a Stage ’’ (Muller; ros. 6d.) For 
the actors and actresses here displayed are all British. 
They appear alphabetically, beginning with the late 
Henry Ainley and ending with Donald Wolfit who, we 
read, “‘ has it in him to take his place in the pedigrce 
of English actors who can be called great.’’ Here are 
a few more of the Bax verdicts: ‘‘ Whenever Martita 
Hunt walks on to a stage, I have that sense of con- 
fidence which I used to have when J. B. Hobbs walked 
out to the wicket at the Oval”’; “‘ John Laurie is the 
best verse-speaker whom I have heard ’’; ‘‘ When Flora 
Robson is on the stage we are a privileged generation ”’ ; 
‘* Dame Sybil Thorndike should play against a back- 
ground of some crag-hanging castle or vast columns or 
a thunderstorm at sunset.’ 

Why did Vincent Van Gogh sign so many of his 
paintings and drawings with his Christian name only ? 
We know he once told his brother that he did so when 
in France because the Dutch name Van Gogh was 
unpronounceable to the French. But Dr. W. Muenster- 
berger, in his introduction to a collection of over a 
hundred drawings, pastels and studies, ‘‘ Vincent Van 
Gogh ’’ (Falcon Press ; 21s.), points out that the artist 
signed much of his work “ Vincent’ long before he 
went to France. This is an interesting collection, for 
it shows Van Gogh on a much more comprehensive 
scale than is usual. Here he is a delineator of peasant 
life, obviously influenced by Millet. Here are the sketches 
and drawings in which, as Dr. Muensterberger says, the 
man in the artist finds his complete expression and 
unbosoms more of his secrets than he would do in a 
painting. Here we see the development of the artist before 
the glamour of colour took possession and he surrendered 
himself fully to the wealth of the palette. 

Beauty of line and interpretation of the mystical: 
such is Blake’s “‘ Job.” A set of reproductions of the 
twenty-one proof plates is issued by the United Book 
Guild of New York, with an introduction by Kenneth 
Patchem. It is published here by the Falcon Press at one 
guinea. Of the plates, little need be said; they are too 
well known and too great in themselves to call for fresh 
comment, 

With heavy cuts in the Fighting Services of this 
country coinciding with ever graver statements in the 
Assembly of the United Nations on the dangers to world 
peace, the appearance of those two invaluable publi- 
cations, “‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships ’’ and “ Jane’s All the 
World's Aircraft ’’ (Sampson Low; £3 3s. each), is of 
greater interest than usual, While hundreds of the escort 
vessels and minesweepers which were a material factor in 
Allied victory at sea have been sold at bargain prices with 
little or no restriction on their future employment, very little progress has been made towards 
the completion of ships left in hand at the end of the war. It is said that in a year or two the 
rocket will have graduated as the main weapon of the capital ship: perhaps we are waiting for 
that graduation. In the air, as at sea, Russian activity is shrouded in mystery. While civil 
aviation generally is so progressive that ‘* facts recorded one week may be either inaccurate or 
completely out of date the next,’ it is now possible to give details of many new types of civil 
aircraft, some of which have already flown in prototype form. 

British Battles and Medals,’’ by Major Lawrence L. Gordon (Gale and Polden; 42s.), 
describes in detail and with illustrations all the campaign medals and stars that have been 
given for service throughout the world from 1588 to 1946. The first medals issued for 
service against a foreign foe were Elizabethan. The first medal Major: Gordon can trace 
possessing a definite coloured ribbon is the Culloden ; and controversy has arisen as to 
whether it is really a medal or a badge of the Culloden Society, formed by offigers who 
took part in the battle. The first military medals were issued by Charles I. and were 
for those who had done useful service in “ the forlorn hope,’’ otherwise, leaders in an 
attack. I should think the book is indispensable to collectors and all interested in 
this fascinating subject. W. R. Catverrt. 
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ESSENTIAL TO 
PRESENT-DAY DIET 








Your health this winter will | concentrated form in Crookes 
Halibut Oil. This precaution 
will pay you handsomely 


largely depend upon your body’s 
supply of those two essen- 












tial vitamins, A and D. by helping to ward 
Start taking them at off colds and 
once in their : influenza 
Ue i 
Tes 
OZ: 4 a 
C.17 
CROOCGKES FREE— an illustrated booklet 
showing you the relative vitamin 
values of your everyday foods. 
H A a I B U T Oo I L Write to the Crookes Labor- 
atories Ltd., Dept. H. 198, 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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** Scarcity 
alone, Sir, 
never made anything 


desirable. After all, Dictators 


are scarce, but who wants one!” 
If you find White Horse 
f 
a Whisky hard to obtain, it is 
partly because so very many 


people want what little there is. 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 25/9, }-Bottles 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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AC MODEL B.C. 4750 224 gns. 

(Purchase tax £5/1/7 extra) 
SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL in radio. A §-valve, all-wave 
superhet of G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of 
exclusive design. Five press-down keys control wave change, 
gramophone connection, mains switching. Simple tuning gets you 
any station you choose, with beautiful clarity and purity of tone. 

Ask your dealer. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








By Appointment : 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H. Pugh Led. 


MOTOR MOWERS 


As Atco Owners know well (and pros- 
pective owners will joyfully discover) 
Atco Service is a tangible reality—an 
acknowledged responsibility on the part 
of the Atco Organisation to provide 
trouble-free lawn mowing in perpetuum. 
All that it asks in return from Atco 
Owners is that they should arrange for 
their machines to be re-conditioned 
from now onwards so that the work 
can be spread efficiently over the 
autumn and winter months and so 
ensure a prompt assault on _ the 
Spring grass. A telephone call or 
a postcard to the nearest Atco Depot 
will bring prompt Atco - operation. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. . 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 
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and the boy in the boiler suit 


Hundreds of boys, many of them fresh from school, 
earn their first real wages from one of the TI Group 
of Companies. From that moment, regardless of back- 
ground, they enjoy equality of opportunity, for TI have 
decided that the only limit to their advancement shall be 
the capacity of the individual. 

Opportunity is there from the beginning. Youngsters 
in TI are helped to continue their broad education for 
one day a week on full pay. Older boys, after an ap- 
prenticeship agreement with their Company, embark 
on a course of training in engineering or commerce 
which will lead the right lads as far as a university 
degree. At every stage they and their parents are 
advised by their Company Training Officer. 


TI hold this policy to be at once a duty and an interest 
—for upon such opportunity depends the future, not 
just of TI, but of the whole nation. 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in 
more ways than may be realised. The component 
companies have made their own reputations in the 
fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- 
ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure 
vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 





























Wath-on-Dearne Church 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, Churches, 

mansions, priceless heirlooms 

of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic background of 
the Yorkshire of today with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
so many trades. 


This tradition persists throughout 
Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
* The Yorkshire Post ’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet 
has a breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the world. 


The 
Horkshire 
Post 
L The Newspaper ofthe Nor 7 























Brylcreem contains no 
gum, soap, starch, spirit 
or other injurious ingre- 
dients to choke the roots, 
or mat the hair. It 
cannot cause ‘ Dry’ Hair 
or ‘Tight’ Scalp. Its 
tonic effect helps to free 
the oil ducts and allow 
the easy flow of the 
natural oil along the hair 
follicle. Thus Brylcreem 
encourages luxuriant 
growth and helps to check 
many hair disorders. Ask 
for Brylcreem—the per- 
fect hair -dressing for 
perfect grooming. 

%& BRYLFOAM—THE CREAM 


SHAMPOO IN A TUBE— 
is NOW AVAILABLE 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
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You buy it, madam, to make barley water 




















as a refreshing pleasant drink for your 














family. But I wonder if you know how 














many people buy it because their doctors 








tell them it’s good for them ? Well, you’re 

















all sensible to choose Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ 








Barley for it cuts out all the tedious 














stewing and straining, 





and you know it’s clean 
for it’s packed in sealed 
tins. Like you, madam, 
I look forward to 
the day when 
they put it up in 





bottles again. 
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THE COMMON COLD 
—a plan for its prevention 


daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3104 months’ 
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people successfully avoid colds 


with the help of Serocalcin. Its 


use, both in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold, 
has given consistently satisfac 
tory results. Serocalcin is not 
infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone 


subject to colds. 


immunity from colds. 





Treatment of an existing Cold 
Three tablets are taken three 






times daily. Commenced in the 
carly stages of a cold this often 





clears up the attack in 3 to 4 
days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
adults and children. 













The immunising course of sixty {ll who suffer from coids are invited 1 
Serocalcin tablets costs 8/s$d. Treat- to Haru td., Wat/ 
ment pack of 20 tablets - 3/4$d. descript ie 





FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS Convenient, 


palatable, 
effective . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 


by effectively correcting acidity, 





MINTON 
The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 


give prompt relief from indiges- 


tion. They are pleasantly mint- 





flavoured ; convenient to take 


whenever the need arises. 
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Since medieval times the Horn Dance, symbolising the rites of the chase, has been performed in the village of Abbots Bromley, near 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, every year on the first Monday after the 4th September. Twelve dancers gather at 8 a.m. on the 
village green. Six of them bear huge antlers which weigh up to 25 Ibs each. Others are dressed to represent a 
Fool, Hobby Horse, Bowman, and Maid Marian—a man in woman’s clothes who collects money from passers-by. The dance, 
which is today just a steady walk, covers the 20 miles of the parish bounds, and includes set ‘ figures’ at certain specified places. 
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